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One  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  fonmilate 
a  definite,  concise  definition  for  Judaism.  Its 
religious  doctrines  are  only  occasionally  stated. 
It  is  not  a  pure  and  simple  religion  "based  on 
accepted  creeds  as  are  Christianity  and  Buddhism, 
It  is  chiefly  represented  in  "both  scriptures  and 
tradition  as  a  system  of  laws  given  by  God  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  It  is,  in  reality,  a  religious 
legislation  for  the  Jev/ish  people  and  not  a  religion. 
Today  the  term  Judaism  is  generally  applied  to  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  Deuteroiiomy,  the  Book  of  the  Law,  in 
the  Temple  during  the  reign  of  Josiah;  more 
particularly  does  it  apply  to  the  time  following 
the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  captivity.  These 
Laws  formed  their  chief  scriptures. 

The  same  scriptures,  the  same  conception  of 
God,  and  the  same  standard  of  ethical  ideals  held 
by  the  Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament  times  were  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  lives  of  the  Jews  during  the 
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period  of  Jesus^  brief  public  ministry.  In  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  Christianity 
was  horn  of  Judaism,  V^ith  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  there  appeared  what  seemed  to  "be  a  "new 
law,"  It  is  in  an  attempt  to  see  what  relation- 
ship exists  "between  the  Judaistic  Law  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Law  of  the  New  Testament 
as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that 
this  study  is  "being  made,    I^id  Jesus,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  destroy  Judaistic  Law? 
or  did  he  interpret  it  in  a  nev^ight  in  order 
that  it  might  more  successfully  meet  changed 
economic,  social  and  religious  conditions  of 
his  day?    Did  Jesus  here  actually  discard  all 
Judaistic  Law?  or  did  he  modify  it  and  at  the 
same  time  add  new  laws  to  the  old?  This  is  our 
pro"blem. 
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The  written  sources  for  the  study  of  Judaism 
are  the  He  "brew  Canonical  scriptures,  the 
Apocryphal  Books,     and  the  Talmud, 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  (essentially  our  Old 
Testament)  are  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The 
/       books  of  the  Law,  sometimes  called  the  "Torah", 
consisting  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy;     (2)  the  Prophets, 
later  subdivided  into  "Earlier  Porphets",  - 
which  were  historical  records,  and  "Later  Prop- 
hets" supposedly  the  actual  words  of  the 
prophets,     -^'he  Earlier  Prophets  include  Joshua, 
Judges,  I  and  II  Samuel,  and  I  and  II  Kings, 
The  Later  Prophets  consist  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Hahum,  Habbakuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi,     (3)  The  Holy  Writinjps  which 
include  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Rath,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  I  and  II  Chronicles, 
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These  scriptures  the  Jews  hold  in  very  special 

reverence.     For  them  they  constitute  a  "book 

that  has  "been  entrusted  to  his  people  from  ancient 

times,  to  "be  the  sources  of  their  own  ennoblement, 

and  to  he  handed  on  by  them  to  the  world  at  large, 

and  so  to  become  the  instrument  of  a  yet  wider 

moral  and  spiritual  uplifting  It  is  their 

charter  from  which  they  derive  their  mission,.,. 

Besides  being  a  textbook  of  faith  and  morals,  the 

Bible  is  a  history,  the  history  of  the  education 

of  Israel  for  the  sublime  task  that  has  been 

(1) 

assigned  to  him  by  Divine  Providence," 

It  was  this  body  of  sacred  scriptures  which 
held  the  Jews  together  during  their  exile.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.,  which 
marked  the  final  overthrow  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  resulted  in  the 
gradual  rise  of  Judaism,  there  began  for  the  Jews 
that  long  period  of  exile,  which  has  in  reality 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:     Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,pp, 15-16, 
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continued  to  the  present  day.  Adaptations  to 
changed  environments  and  absorption  of  new  know- 
ledge gradually  led  to  the  trail sformati  on  of 
"beliefs  and  ideals,     "While  their  vision  was  vastly 
"broadened  "by  this  contact,  the  danger  and  horror 
of  being  completely  engulfed  in  the  great  heathen 
world  bound  the  faithful  more  closely  together, 
and  in  time  made  Judaism  the  solid,  unbreakable 

rock  that  has  withstood  the  assaults  and  the 

(1) 

disintegrating  forces  of  the  ages." 

Before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there 
was  no  great  need  for  written  records;  but  with 
the  separation  during  the  exile,  the  necessity  of 
communication  developed  the  literary  art.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  teachers,  forcibly  silenced 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  resorted  to 
the  pen  for  giving  expression  to  the  religious 
thought  ajid  devotion  of  the  race.    Earlier  writings 
were  compiled  and  edited  during  the  period  of 


(1)  Kent,  C.F. ;    Makers  and  Teachers  of  Judaism,  p. 5 
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BalDylonian  Captivity.  Some  of  these  earlier 
writings  were  revised  and.  supplemented  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  In  addition  there  appeared 
the  new  writings  of  Ezekiel  and  suh sequent  prop- 
hets. The  main  contributions  of  this  period 
were  embodied  in  the  "Holiness  Code",  which 
like  every  other  ancient  lawbook  contains  many 
laws  and  regulations  which  come  from  the  earlier 
periods  of  Israelis  history.  It  is  related  to 
Deuteronomy,  reproducing  mejiy  of  the  laws  found 
in  that  earlier  code,  but  lays  considerable 
additional  stress  upon  ceremonial  and  separatistic 
holiness. 

Following  closely  upon  this  period  was  that 
era  which  is  associated  with  th^ame  of  Ezra, 
"•...a  priest  and  scribe,  who  came  from  Babylonia, 
bringing  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  a  royal 
commissioner  to  inve stif^ate  conditions  in  Judaea, 
with  authority  to  promulgate  and  administer  this 
law  among  the  Jews  in  the  province  west  of  the 
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(1) 

Euphrates." 

The  books  of  Ezra  said  Ke  he  mi  ah  are  our  chief 

sources  of  information  here,  They  tell  ahout  the 

return  of  the  Babylonian  exiles,  the  rebuilding 

of  the  Judean  commuiiity  and  temple,  as  well  as 

about  the  work  of  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 

walls  of  Jerusalem.    These  books  give  us  an  account 

of  the  reconstructed  Jerusalem  Temple  and  its 

institutions,  andafe  far  more  religious  and 

ceremonial  in  character  than  civil  and  national. 

An  outstanding  event  is  recorded  in  Nehemiah  8 

where  the  Law  brought  by  Ezra  is  made  public  by 

reading  it  aloud  before  the  assembled  people. 

"And  all  the  people  gathered  themselves  together 

as  one  man  into  the  broad  place  that  was  before 

the  water-gate;  and  they  spoke  unto  Ezra  the 

Scribe  to  bring  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses 

(2) 

which  Jehovah  had  commanded  to  Israel." 

What  a  strange  publication  for  a  bookl 


(1)  Moore,  Geo,  F, :     Judai sm 

(2)  Nehemiah  8:1 


¥ol.  I    p. 4 
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"Standing  on  a  pulpit  of  wood  Ezra  read  the  book 
aloud  in  the  audience  of  the  people  from  early 
morning  until  midday,  the  lections  being 
occasionally  interrupted  by  parenthetic  comments 
and  explanations.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was 
remarkable.  They  broke  forth  into  lamentations 
at  hearing  the  words  of  the  law  which  as  a  nation 
they  had  in  so  many  particulars  transgressed. 
But  grief  was  unsuited  to  the  ^holiness^  of  such 
a  day,  Nehemiah  bade  them  depart  and  celebrate 
the  day  with  gladness,   ^Neither  be  ye  grieved* 
he  said,   *for  the  ^oy  of  Jehovah  is  your  strength.' 
The  reading  was  resumed  on  the  following  day 
when  directions  were  read  prescribing  the 

observance  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  the  celebration 
of  this  feast.  During  the  seven  days  of  its 
continuance  Ezra  continued  to  read  aloud  portions 
of  the  Law,  and  two  days  after  its  close  a  strict 
fast  was  proclaimed,  and  a  solemn  confession  was 
made  of  the  past  transgressions  of  the  people.  The 
occasion  seemed  suitable  for  the  renewal  of  the 
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Covenant  "between  Israel  and  Jehovah,    The  covenant 

was  formally  sealed  and  signed  "by  Nehemiah  and 

"by  chosen  representatives  of  the  priesthood  and 

the  people.    It  pledged  the  community  to  strict 

ohedience  to  the  Law,  especially  in  regard  to 

two  particularet :  abstention  from  the  custom  of 

intermarriage  with  aliens  and  careful  observance 

of  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  other 

stated  feastso     At  the  same  tijlie  various  minor 

regulations  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  care 

of  the  sanctuary  and  its  services,  etc.,  were 

agreed  to<,    Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 

ordinance  was  that  which  provided  that  every 

Israelite  should  contribute  yearly  the  third 

part  of  a  shekel  towards  defraying  the  expenses 

(1) 

of  the  temple  worship.  (Nehemiah  10:32)," 

The  light  in  which  this  transaction  appeared 
to  later  generations    is  expressed    in  a  single 
sentence,  "When  the  law  had  been  forgotten  in 
Israel  Ezra  came  up  from  Babylonia  and  established 


(1)  Ottley,  R.L. :    A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

pp.  P-39-E40. 
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(1) 

it,"      Ezra  was  really  qualified  to  give  the  Law, 
had  it  not  alregtdy  been  given  "by  Moses. 

This  introduction  of  Ezre,*  s  new  Lawbook,  the 
Priest* s  Code,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Judaistic  religion  comparable  to  that  made 
by  Helkiah's  "Book  of  the  Law"  (Deuteronomy) 
during  Josiah*s  reign.    Ezra's  lawbook  changed 
the  whole  character  of  the  Jev/ish  religion  and, 

(2) 

according  to  Kuenen,  was  "the  origin  of  Judaism." 
Nevertheless,  Deuteronomy  is  one  of  the  chief 
cornerstones  of  Judaism;  it  is  much  more  than  a 
book  of  laws  for  it  is  a  real  monument  of  Hebrew 
religious  genius.  It  is  the  law  as  we  thus  find 
it  that  gives  us  the  basic  foundations  of  Judaism. 

So  much  for  the  reconstruction  of  Judaism 
during,  and  shortly  after,  the  Babylonian  exile. 
But  the  returned  exiles  v;ere  not  allowed  to  be 
wholly  unmolested.  Empires  changed  hands.  The 
Babylonians  were  followed  by  the  l;Iedes  and  the 


(1)  Moore,  Geo.  F. :  Judaism 

(2)  Moore,  Geo,  F, :  Judaism 


Vol.  I  p,7 
Vol,  I    p. 7 
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Persians,  end  they  in  turn  "by  the  Greeks,  Life 
under  such  foreign  dominion  brought  its 
problems  and  its  literature,  '^he  literature  which 
developed  from  the  time  of  llexander  the  G-reat  to 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  broadly 
composes  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

There  is  nothing  of  very  much  value  for  our 
present  study  in  these  books  except  the 
intensification  of  Judaism's  loyalty  to  the  law 
under  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
The  most  valuable  of  these  Apocryphal  Books 
are : 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and 
I  and  II  Maccabees. 

But  law  at  i;^s  best  is  but  a  compact 
codification  of  rules  and  regulations  for  social 
and  religious  living.    As  time  and  circumstances 
change  they  need  either  modification  or 
interpretation.     These  interpretations  in  time 
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form  new  "bodies  of  authoritative  scriptures.  The 

"Talmud"  comes  under  this  classification.  It 

is  the  result  of  the  acti Titles  of  the  Rahhins 

(  Teachers  ),  "The  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue", 

covering  a  period  of  seven  centuries.  Their 

main  contention  was  that  the  "written  lav/"  of 

Moses  needed  interpretation  and  that  this  ought 

to  come  through  the  "oral  lav/"  which  had  also 

been  handed  dovm  from  the  time  of  Moses  by 

word  of  mouth.  In  addition  it  needed  elaboration 

in  order  that  it  might  be  adapted  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  time.  The  "Talmud"  was  the  result  of 

these  various  decisions  and  Judaism  "instead  of 

sinking  into  a  rigid,  stereotyped  system,  became 

a  progressive,  and  therefore  a  living  religion, 

e.  religion  making  a  continuous  and  adeauate 

(1) 

response  to  living  needs," 

"But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the  Bible 


source  of  Israel's  religion.    It  is  the  rock  from 


still  retains  its  proud 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  end  Life,  p. 30 
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which  Judaism  has  iDeen  hevjn,  the  foundation  upon 

which  the  superstructure,  slowly  fashioned  during 

meny  successive  generations,  has  been  reared. 

But  for  the  Bihle  there  would  have  been  no  Judaism, 

no  Israel,    Nay,  more,  the  Bible  has  a  quality  all 

its  own.  It  is  more  traly  divine  than  all  the 

other  books  that  have  appeared  vriLthin  the  Jewish 

domain.    Even  as  Moses  is  declared  to  have  been 

the  greatest  of  ell  the  prophets  in  Israel,  so 

the  Bible  is  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  factors 

that  have  gone  into  the  making  of  Israelis 

religion.     The  high-souled  men  vrho  call  to  us 

from  its  pages  had  a  clearer  vision  of  God  than 

had  any  of  its  teachers,  pious  add  noble  though 

(1) 

they  were,  that  rose  after  them," 

So  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what  it 
is  that  Jews  believe,  aJ. though  there  are 
certain  fundajnental  ieliefs  common  to  all  the 
Jews,     These  fundamental  beliefs  of  Judaism 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:     Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life.  p,36 
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are  summed  up  by  Rabbi  Harry  Levi,  of  Temple 
Israel,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  follows: 

I,  Grod  is  one  end  only  one,  creator,  preserver, 
and  ruler  of  the  universe. 

II,  MaJi  is  fashioned  in  the  image  of  G-od, 
endov/ed  with  reason,  conscience  and  free- 
will, capable  of  triumphing  over  sin  and 
developing  toward  perfection. 

III.  The  soul  of  man  is  immortal;  righteousness 
will  be  rewarded  and  wickedness  will  be 
puni  shed. 

IV.  The  mission  of  the  Jew  is  to  teach,  by 

precept  and  example. 

The  Fp.therhood  of  God,  and 

(1) 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man." 

There  is  no  definite  cree±  for  the  Jev/s 
as  there  is  for  Christianity;  but  this  comes 


(1)    Levi,  Harry:      "Why  I  am  a  Jew."       p. 19 
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as  near  such  a  creed  as  is  possible  for  them. 
After  all,  despite  all  the  variant  degrees 
of  Judaism,  they  do  have  this  set    list  of 
fundamental  "beliefs,  no  matter  how  they  adapt 
or  elaborate  their  other  laws* 


c 


PART  II. 


THE  LAW  MD  JUDAISM. 
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A, The  Law  and  Judaism  in  Old.  Testament  Times, 

The  movement  just  described  led  to  the 
definite  transformation  of  the  very  ancient 
Hebrew  religion  into  Judaism;  it  made  the  Law 
the  foundation-stone  upon  v/hich  was  erected  the 
civil  and  social  life  of  the  people  and  at  the 
same  time  the  common  possession  of  every 
individual.    Before  this  time  the  Lav;  had  been 
familiar  only  to  the  priests  whose  duty  it  was 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  multitudes;  now  it  becsme 
a  people's  book.    It  is  with  this  Law  that  we 
wish  to  familiarize  ourselves  in  this  study. 
What,  now,  are  its  major  tenets? 

Judaism  is,  above  all,  a  religion  of  pure 
monotheism.    Its  idea  of  God  has  been  developed 
entirely  from  the  scriptures.    When  the  Jewish 
people  were  scattered  among  other  nations  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  be  so  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  their  own  God  as  to 
look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  His  ultimate 
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triumph*     To  them  G-od  v/as  absolutely  perfect, 

transcendent,  the  Ab solute  and  therefore  could  be 

a  Spirit  only,  without  any  physical  form  or 

q.ualities«     "He  is  also  necessarily  alone.  He 

is  the  One  and  only  God.    The  doctrine  of  the 

Divine  Unity  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 

(1) 

Divine  Perfection,"        This  idea  of  the  Oneness 

of  Grod  is  clearly  eviaenced  in  the  following 

passage:  "See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  He,  and 

there  is  none  but  Me:  I  kill  and  I  maJce  alive; 

I  v/ound  and  I  heal;  and  there  is  none  that 

(2) 

can  deliver  out  of  my  hand,"        This  same  idea 
is  found  later  where  we  resA:  "I  am  the  Lord  and 
there  is  none  else;  I  form  light  and  create 

(3) 

darkness;  I  make  welf8J*e  and  create  calejnity," 

God  is  also  omnipotent,  yet  he  can't  do 

everything,  "The  Infinite  Mind,  he  is  bound  by  the 

(4) 

laws  of  reason  which  he  has  ordained,"        Grod  not 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  pp, 63-64 

(2)  Deuteronomy  32:39 

(3)  Isaiah  45:6-7  (According  the  Cheyne's  translation), 

(4)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  pp, 74-75 
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only  pervades  the  miiverse,  "but  transcends  it. 

Again  quoting  Joseph:  "Unlike  Pantheism,  which 

identifies  nature  with  God,  Judaism,  while 

making  him  the  informing  spirit  of  all  things, 

distinguishes  Him  from  them,  and  sets  Him  ahove 
(1) 

them." 

With  all  His  greatness  God  takes  no$e  of 

infinitely  small  things,  "He  humhleth  himself 

to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  the  heaven  and 
(2) 

in  the  eaxth,"        It  is  because  of  His  greatness 
that  he  takes  note  of  little  things.  Thus  the 
God  of  Judaism  is  not  remote  from  the  life  of 
the  world  but,  even  though  exalted  above  all 
human  powers  of  conception.  He  is  yet  very  near 
the  souls  which  He  created.  Although 
transcendent,  yet  is  He  immanent  in  men*s  lives 
and  responsive  to  every  approach  they  make. 

However  tribal  or  exclusive  the  idea  of  the 
G-od  of  Israel  may  have  been  originally,  Judaism 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life.  p,76 

(2)  Psalm  113:6 
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"boldly  assumes  that  its  God  was  the  God  of  man 
from  the  beginning.     For  the  Jews  He  was  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  mankind.  Despite  the 
fact,  however,  that  their  God  is  a  uiiiversal  God, 
they  still  maintain  that  the  ceremonial  elements 
connected  with  their  vrarship  are  extended  only 
very  exclusively  to  the  Jew,  thus  making  him  a 
consecrated  and  chosen  people* 

Judaism  has  always  protested  most  emphati- 
cally against  any  infringement  of  its  monotheistic 
doctrine.     It  teaches  that  there  is  hut  One  God 
and  that  He  is  One;  Christianity  teaches  that 
there  is  One  God,  but  that  He  is  Three, —  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,    Judaism  finds  no  place 
for  any  attributes  which  might  in  any  way  divide 
the  Godhead  into  different  powers  or  personalities. 
They  were  always  on  guard  lest  their  spiritual 
God  be  ascribed  human  form. 

Such  is  their  belief  in  the  absolute  unity 
of  God  that  they  have  no  place  in  their  order  for 
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evil  or  Satan,  Insisting  as  they  do  upon  the 
unity  of  G-od  and  his  government  in  the  world 
they  can  recognize  no  principles  of  evil  alongside 
of  Grod,     In  Jewish  scriptures  Satan,  has  his  place 
among  the  other  angels  and  like  them  is  "bound 
to  do  the  will  of  G-od,     Sin  end  death  are  some- 
times ascrilsed  to  him  "but  he  can  only  go  as  far 
as  Grod  permits  him  to  go  and  the  ultimate  end 
must  always  be  for  the  good.  "The  Satan  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  devoid  of  the  chief  attributes 

of  the  devil.    He  hinders  men  rather  than  tempts 
(1) 

them, " 

Next  to  their  idea  of  God  we  come  to  the 
Hebrew  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  v;orld,  with 
Grod  as  Creator,     They  declared  man  to  have  been 
made  in  the  image  of  God.     This  makes  man  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  both  divine  and  human.  Not 
alone  is  man  born  free  like  God  but  he  also  has 
the  ability  to  choose  between  good  and  evil. 
Judaism  refutes  the  idea  of  an  inherent  impurity 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:  Juaaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  p. 67 
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in  man;  nor  does  it  accept  the  doctrine  of 

original  sin.     They  claim  that  man  is  free,  and 

in  their  estimation  he  possesses  at  the  same 

time  complete  freedom  of  will, 

"He  hath  set  fire  end  water  before  thee; 

Thou  mayest  stretch  forth  thine  hand 

into  whichsoever  thou  wilt; 

Before  man  is  life  and  death; 

YiThichsoever  he  liketh  shall  he  given  him. 

If  thou  wilt  thou  shalt  keep  the 

commandments, 

And  to  perform  faithfulness 

(1) 

Is  in  thine  ovm  power," 

"The  mind  that  could  rise  to  the  suhlime 
conception  of  man  as  "being  formed  in  the  very- 
image  of  the  spiritual  Ood,  of  Him  who  is  devoid 
of  all  "bodily  form  or  likeness,  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  of  man's  spirit  as 
living  forever,...  They  believed  in  some  life 
after  death  They  believed  in  Sheol.... 


(1)  Pierce,  U.G.B.:  The  Soul  of  the  Bible_.  p,E85 

from  Eccle siasticus  xv,xvii. 
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Whatever  its  precise  character,  eternal  life 

(1) 

is  the  promise  of  the  Hebrew  scripture s," 


Life,  as  far  as  Judaism  is  concerned,  is 
a  moral  ordinance;  man  is  a  moral  creature;  there- 
fore duty  is  the  law  of  his  "being.    But  at  the 
same  time  duty  spells  freedom  for  them  for  they 
reason  that  a  law  is  only  given  to  those  who  are 
able  to  obey  the  law.     This  would  indicate  that 
human  freedom  is  not  absolute;     that  there  is 
a  certain  limit;  that  man  is  free  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil,  but  that  the  sphere  of 
choice  is  limited,  that  the  particular  kinds  of 
good  and  evil  between  which  man  may  choose  are 
determined  for  him. 

Corollary  to  Judaistic  ideas  concerning  the 
unity  of  G-od  and  the  unity  of  the  world  is  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind.    It  is  through  this 
very  doctrine  that  Judaism  exerted  its  greatest 
influence  upon  the^fii story  of  the  world.  This  idea 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  p. 90 
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of  world-unity  foreshadows  the  idea  of  salvation 
through  the  Kingdom  of  God,  an  idea  peculiar  to 
Judaism,    Judaism* s  sole  aim  is  to  render  the 
present  v/orld  a  divine  Kingdom  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness, 

Judaism  is  a  system  of  human  conduct;  it 
is  a  law  of  righteousness  em"bodying  the  law  of 
Justice,  the  law  of  purity  and  the  law  of  truth. 
It  promotes  education  and  culture;  it  sanctifies 
Ikbor,  for  it  insists  that  every  father,  or  the 
municipal  authority  where  there  is  no  father  to 
taJce  care  of  it,  is  responsible  for  teaching  every 
youth  a  trade  whereby  a  livelihood  may  be  earned; 
it  denounces  celibacy  as  unlawful.     It  is  a 
religion  of  joy  as  evidenced  in  their  festal  days 
and  Sabbath  observances.     It  is  exceedingly 
optimi  stic. 

There  are  no  real  articles  of  faith,  no 
fixed  dogmas.     The  Decalogue  serves  as  the 
summary  of  the  articles  of  their  faith  and  is 
readily  divided  into  two  parts:  one,  dealing 
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with  man's  relation  to  the  deity;     the  other, 
with  man's  relation  to  his  fellow-men. 

£,    Laws  of  Judaism, 
a)  Ceremonial  Laws. 

The  Ceremonial  Laws  were  those  concerning 
sacred  objects  such  as  the  Ark  of  the  Coevnant, 
the  Tahemaele,  ancient  altars  and  the  One 
Sanctuary;  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the 
sacred  officials  and  the  priests;  the  Sacred  IHies 
involving  the  giving  of  the  firstborn,  the  first 
fruits,  the  tithes,  and  free-will  offerings;  the 
sacrifices  and  offerings  such  as  the  Peace  Offer- 
ing, Burnt  Offering,  Guilt  Offering  and  Sin 
Offering;     with  the  Sacred  Calendar  and  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Passover,  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbatical  Year  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement;     and  with  the  Dietary  Laws 
concerning  the  ceremonial  cleanness  and  uncleanness. 
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Each  one  of  these  sections  could  "be  expanded 
into  a  volume  by  itself,  the  Dietary  Laws  alone 
filling  guite  a  large  volume.    But,  after  all, 
these  Dietary  Laws  v/ere  not  merely  indications 
of  outward  purity.    Blood  aiid  fat  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  eaten,  it  is  true;  but  the  outwaM 
consecration  merely  preceded  and  symbolically 
expressed  an  inner  sanctity.     These  laws  did 
more  than  suggest    moral  purity,  they  promoted  it. 
Keeping  these  ceremonial  laws  made  the  Jews  feel 
that  they  belonged  to  a  race  by  itself,  a  race 
set  apart  from  other  races.  Before  long  obedience 
to  these  laws  made  them  realize  that  all  this 
would  be  useless  unless  applied  to  their  spiritual 

life  as  well,  "Thus  the  idea  of  physical  separate- 
CD 

ness  was  to  beget  the  idea  of  moral  separateness," 

It  v:as  through  learning  to  shum  the  ceremonial 
defilement  that  the  sinfulness  of  ethical 
impurity  began  to  be  recognized.     The  keeping  of 
these  laws  went  even  farther,  they  developed 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  p,182 
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character.     To  obey  the  law  meant  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  self-control  which  was  also 
exercised  in  other  matters.     So  the  keeping  of  the 
law  meant: 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  Jev/ish  separatene ss; 

(2)  the  preservation  of  the  ideal  and  idea  of 

Israelis  consecration;  and 

(3)  higher  ideals  of  personal  purity. 

To  maintain  the  identity  of  Judaism  is  the 
first  duty  of  every  loyal  Jew;  and  this  means 
the  keeping  of  the  Law,     One  of  the  most  hinding 
of  all  the  laws  was  the  one  concerning  the 
keeping  of  the  Sahhath,     For  the  Jew  the  Sabtath 
is  a  day  of  rest  which  is  to  be  marked  by  the 
cessation  of  the  usual  routine  duties  of  the  week 
in  order  to  safeguard  health  as  well  as  to 
commune  with  God,     "Its  observance,  they  meant  to 
say,  must  be  bent  and  shaped  to  fit  our  o^/m  natural 
condition  and  needs;  it  must  not  be  a  yoke  which 
harasses  and  cramps  us.  And  so  the  Sabbath  has  always 
been,  even  under  Rabbinic  rule,  a  season  of  ^oy, 
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a  season  to  which  the  Jew  has  longingly  looked 

forward  to  for  the  peace  and  simple  pleasures 

(1) 

it  promises  the  pious  heart." 

The  breaking  of  the  law  of  the  Sahbath 

was  a  very  serious  matter,     "Every  one  who  does 

work  on  it,  that  person  shall  he  cut  off  out  of 

(2) 

the  midst  of  his  people,"        The  Sahhath,  to  the 

Jews,  was  sacred  to  their  God;  it  was  an  eteraal 

covenant  "between  Him  and  His  people;  "for  the 

Jews,  colonized  in  Babylonia,  or  scattered  in 

other  lands,  the  Sabbath  alohe  of  all  the  sacred 

calendar  remained,  and  its  importance  was  thus 

(3) 

greatly  enhanced,"      The  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  continued  through  the  ages  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  signs  of  allegiance  to  their 
national  G-od  and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers. 

There  are  very  few  specific  references  in 
the  Bible  as  to  particular  features  of  Sabbath 
observance.    Labor  is  prohibited,  even  during 


(1)  Schechter:     Studies  in  Judaism,  p. 297 

(2)  Exodus  31;14 

(3)  Moore,  Geo,  F. :  Judaism  ,      Vol,  II  pp, 23-24 
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(1) 

the  "busy  pleoiting  and  harvesting  seasons; 

(2) 

trading  was  not  allowed;      "business  was  not  even 

(3) 

to  "be  talked  atout;  "bearing  "burdens,  and  "bring- 
ing them  in  through  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  as 

well  as  carrying  them  from  houses,  was  a  gross 

(4) 

violation  of  the  law;      the  kindling  of  a  fire 

(5) 

in  the  home  was  forbidden;      even  the  gathering 

(6) 

of  sticks  for  firewood  was  punishable  "by  death. 
Although  these  references  are  fragmentary  they  do 
give  some  idea  as  to  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  customary  law. 


The  festal  character  of  the  Sab  "bath  is  often 
forgotten,     "Parallel  with  the  laws  for  the 
religious  festivals  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers, 
where  the  Sabbatical  character  of  the  celebration, 
or  of  certain  days  of  the  feast  is  noted,  and 


(1)  Exodus  34:21  Nehemiah  13:15 

(2)  Amos  8:5 

(3)  Isaiah  58:13 

(4)  Jeremiah  17:19-27 

(5)  Exodus  35:3 

(6)  Numbers  15:  32-36 
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labor  on  them  forbidden,   are  the  laws  in 
Deuteronomy  in  which  the  ^oyousness  of  the  fest- 
ivals, end  of  all  the  occasions  which  bring  man 
to  the  sanctuary,  is  uniformly  recognized,  and 
emphasized.     To  eat  and  drink,  to  be  joyful  before 

the  Lord  is  in  fact  the  salient  characteristic 

(1) 

of  the  Sabbatical  seasons." 

With  the  growth  of  the  Synagogue  the 
Sabbath  observance  took  on  new  meaning.  Attendance 
at  the  Synagogue  services  was  not  compulsory,  but 
being  a  day  of  leisure  the  day  came  to  be  used 
more  and  more  for  such  observances.     Thus  from 
being  a  day  of  merely  abstaining  from  labor  it 
became  a  day  of  instruction  and  inspiration, 
"The  exercises  of  the  Synagogue,  consisting  of 
prayer,  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  scrip tuare, 
and  expository  homilies  thereon,  were  a  rational 
worship,  which  even  while  the  Temple  stood  was  of 
far  greater  value  and  moment  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Jews  than  the  sacrificial  cultus,  and 


(1)  Moore,  Geo,  F, :  Judaism       Vol,  II  p,34 
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after  the  cessation,  of  that  cultus  the  only  form 
(1) 

of  worship." 

According  to  Joseph,  "   the  Sabbath  is 

at  once  a  religious  and  an  historic  celebration. 

It  cominemorates  the  creation;  but  it  also 

commemorates  the  great  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage, .The  Sabbath,  then,  reminds  us  of  God, 
first,  as  the  Maker  of  all,   secondly,  as  Israel's 
Redeemer,     It  has  thus  a  two-fold  character,  a 
character  at  once  universal  and  Jewish,  It  has 
a  claim  upon  the  reverence  of  every  human  being 
who  acknowledges  God  as  Creator,  and  it  has  a 

(2) 

special  claim  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Israelite," 

Many  of  these  ceremonial  laws  are  practically 
forgotten  today.     They  no  longer  meet  local  needs 
and  thus  are  neither  amended  nor  changed  entirely. 
Others  are  basically  the  same,  although  hardly 
recognizable  in  their  modem  form, 

A  very  large  part  pf  what  we  call  the 

(1)  Lloore,  Geo.  F.  :     Judaism  Vol,  II  p. 38 

(2)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life  p,203 


Ceremonial  Law  has  to  do  with  the  temple  and  its 
plan  and  furniture;  vdth  the  vestments  and  services 
of  the  ministry;  v/ith  the  vai^ieties  of  offerings, 
and  the  celehration  of  festivals  and  fast-days, 

b)  Moral  Laws, 

In  contrast  to  these  Ceremonial  Laws  we  have 
the  Moral  Laws    dealing  with  definite,  individual 
obligations;  many  of  these  laws  would  "be  definitely 
classed    among  our  ethical  laws. 

There  is  a  divided  opinion  as  to  v/hether 
morality  can  exist  without  religion,  or  not.  V/e 
shall  not  attempt  to  argue  this  point.  Sufficient 
for  us  is  the  attempt  to  discover  whether  some 
of  the  laws  of  Judaism  which  dealt  with  morality 
might  have  been  richer,  fuller  and  more 
beautiful  because  of  the  infusion  of  the  religious 
idea. 

In  their  moral,  laws  the  Jews  divided  their 
human  obligations  between  one  of  three  objects: 
God,  Oneself  and  One's  Neighbors,  or  fellow-creature 
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In  their  obligations  to  God  h-omility,  rever- 
ence end  gratitude  v;ere  paramount.     This  humility 

is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  their  great 

(K 

leaders  such  as  Moses,      and  Job  (2)  and  even 
(3) 

Ahab        whose  redeeming  q.uality,  amidst  all  his 

transgressions,  lay  in  the  humility  which  brought 

him  in  submission  to  God*s  feet.  With  humility 

comes  reverence  and  gratitude  for  God^s  great- 

(4) 

ness  and  mercy.      Added  to  these  would  be  implicit 
trust,  whether  life  brings  ^oy  or  sorrow,  which 
is  one  of  the  virtues  singled  out  by  Judaism  for 
special  honor. 

It  is  clear  that  love  plays  a  large  part  in 
these  laws.     In  Deuteronomy  4; 24  they  think  of 
God  as  a  "devouring  fire,"  and  in  Deuteronomy  6:5 
they  are  commanded  to  love  him  v/ith  all  their 
"heart  and  soul  and  might,"    Their  love  was  to  be 
made  manifest  through  their  obedience.  The  Jew's 
declaration  of  Divine  Unity  is  followed  by  the 
command  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 


(1)  Numbers  12:3 

(2)  Job  42:6 

(3)  I  Kings  21:29 

(4)  Jeremiah  10:7 


(1) 

all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  might," 

Many  are  the  laws  governing  the  prayer-life 
of  the  Jews,    Primarily  they  were  to  pray  not 
"because  God  did  not  know  everything  without  this 
evidence,  "but  for  their  own  saJces,  Praying  should 
take  the  form  of  praise,   ejdoration,  thanksgiving, 
petition  and  supplication.    But  the  highest  type 
of  prayer  asked  nothing  for  self.  General,  rather 
than  specific  benefactions,  were  to  "be  asked  for. 
To  have  any  value  at  all  Judaism  insisted  that 
prayer  must  be  joyful;  it  must  be  sincere. 
Hypocrisy  was  most  severely  condemned. 

Marriage  was  regarded  as  a  divine  ordinance. 
The  law  insisted  upon  marriage;  end  one  of  its  chi_^e 
objects  v/as  the  raising  of  a  family.     There  were 
many  minor  points  of  the  law  to  be  considered  such 
as  the  lack  of  v/isdom  in  marrying  a  woman  of 
superior  rank  and  the  various  prohibited  degrees 
of  kinship,  "It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  father 


(1)  Deuteronomy  6:4 
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to  give  his  son  a  v/ife  ejid  to  get  a  husband  for 

his  daughter  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  be 

wedded.  Betrothal  was  a  foiiaal  act  by  which  the 

v/oman  became  legally  the  man's  vdfe;  unfaithfulness 

on  her  part  was  adultery  and  punishable  as  such; 

if  the  relationship  was  dissolved  a  bill  of  divorce- 

(1) 

ment  was  required," 

Polygamy  was  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged; 
it  v;as  legitimate  to  have  not  only  as  many  wives 
as  could  be  supported,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
many  concubines  as  possible. 

The  law  of  divorce  in  Deuteronomy  24:1 
contained  some  restrictions.    A  man  could  not 
merely  discard  his  wife,  and  send  her  out  of  his 
house  because  she  did  not  please  him.  He  had  to 
give  her  a  written  certificate,  maJcing  her  legally 
free  to  marry  another.  ^Waen  a  man  hath  taJcen  a 
wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncle anness  in  her:  then  let  him  write 


(1)  Moore,  Geo,  F, :  Judaism. 


Vol,  II  p,121 
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her  a  till  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand 

(1) 

and  send  her  out  of  his  house," 

later  Judaism  differed  as  to  what  was  really 

a  legitimpte  ground  for  divorce,    Judaism  declared 

divorce  not  only  a  right  hut  a  duty  in  some  cases. 

"Barrenness    was  a  ground  for  divorce,  and  if  after 

ten  years  of  married  life  the  wife  bore  no  child, 

it  was  the  duty  of  the  husbazid,  in  compliance  with 

the  commandment  'Be  fruitful  and  multiply'  to 

(2) 

take  another  wife," 

We  do  know  that  the  legal  status  of  womanhood 
among  the  Jews  fsx  exceeded  that  among  the  other 
nations.    While  the  women  could  not  be  counted 
when  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  q.uorum  for  a 
meeting  in  the  synagogue,  they  v;ere  allowed  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  reading  of  the  lessons 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Synagogue  Service. 

Among  these  moral  laws,  parental  obedience 
was  one  of  the  weightiest  of  all.  "Honor  thy 


(1)  Deuteronomy  24:1 

(2)  Moore,  Geo.  F. :     Judaism         Vol.  II  p. 125 
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father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  "be  long 

(1) 

upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee," 

Father  and  mother  were  egueJ-ly  revered,  'inhere 
is  only  one  law  greater  than  obedience  and 
reverence  of  parents  and  that  is  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments.     For  example,  if  a  son  or 
daughter  should  be  asked  to  do  something,  by  either 
parent,  not  in  accord  with  the  law,  or  which  would 
be  transgressing  the  commandments,  then  he  or  she 
must  disobey  parents,  rather  than  break  the  law. 
The  duty  to  honor  God  and  keep  his  commandments 
takes    precedence  above  all  else,  "Reverence 
requires  that  a  son  should  not  sit  in  the  place 
where  his  father  usually  sits,  not  talk  where  he 
is  accustomed  to  talk,  not  contradict  him,.., Honor 
includes  providing  the  father  vdth  food  and  drink, 
clothing  and  covering  and  shoes,  conducting  him 
in  and  out.     The  honor  a  man  owes  his  father  he 

owejB  him  living  or  dead  Nor  is  a  son 

dispensed  from  the  obligations  by  the  fact  that 


(1)  Exodus  20:12 
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his  father  is  a  "bad  man  and  a  transgressor  of  the 
(1) 

law." 

At  the  same  time  a  son  v;as  not  allowed  to 
accuse  his  father  of  transgressing  a  law;  he 
was  allowed  to  repeat  what  the  law  ssld,  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  concerning  that  which 
his  father  was  transgressing.  In  the  very  earliest 
times  death  was  the  penalty  for  striking  one's 
parents;  later  additions  to  the  law  said  this 
penalty  could  he  exacted  only: 

(1)  if  the  son  woimded  his  parents  "by  so 
striking  them;  or 

(2)  if  there  were  at  least  two  eye-w±tne sses 
to  the  striking. 

Slavery  was  tolerated  and  many  indeed  were 
the  lav7s  connected  with  this  practice.  If  the 
slaves  belonged  to  the  Israelite  race  they  were 
to  "be  released  after  six  years  and  treated  as 
"hired  servants"  during  their  period  of  servitude. 
If  they  were  of  foreign  "birth  they,  were  really 


(1)  Moore,  Geo,  F, :  Judaism 


Vol,  II  p,153 
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slaves  and  as  such  had  to  sabmit  to  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  although  it    did  not  place  them  on 
an  equality  vath  the  native-bom;  it  did  sJ-low 
them  to  eat  the  Passover  Meal  with  the  family. 
Moore  feels  that  the  hired  servants  far  out- 
numbered the  actial  slaves  during  the  later 
Judaistic  era. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  laws  it  is 
impossible  to  think  more  minutely  about  the 
separate  laws;  rather  must  we  think  about  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  ones.    Under  the  classification 
of  Criminal  Lav/s  we  come  to  additional  laws. 

c.  Criminal  Laws. 

Criminal  Lav/s  include  all  those  concerning 
crimes  against  G-od  such  as  idolatry,  sorcery, 
sacrifice  of  children,  blasphemy,  false  prophecy 
and  working  on  the  Sabbath;  also  the  crimes  against 
the  state  such  as  perjury  and  the  perversion  of 
Justice;  crimes  against  morality  in  the  guise  of 
adultery,  unlawful  marriage,  prostitution,  coveting 
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axid  lying;     crimes  against  individual  persons 
such  as  murder,  assault,  battery,  slejider  and 
kidnapping;  and  crimes  ageanst  property  which 
mesJit  to  include  theft,  false  weights  and 
measures  and  numerous  others.     To  go  into  actual 
laws  and  punishments  for  the  brepjcing  of  these 
laws  would  require  still  another  volume. 

The  idealistic  character  of  business 

transactions  and  the  handling  of  unlawful  gains 

in  Deuteronomy  is  aJ.most  Utopian,     This  is  clearly 

(1) 

indicated  in  their  law  regarding  v/ar,      and  the 

(2) 

septennial  wiping  out  of  all  debts.        Yet  the 
same  spirit  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Deuteronomic 
Code. 

"Beyond  most  other  literature  of  the  kind, 
the  Jewish  scriptures  abound  in  condemnation  of 
speaking  ill  of  others,  whether  it  be  malicious 
slander  or  a  he re  say  retailed  out  of  that  love 
of  scandal  which  seems  to  be  an  inveterate  trait 


(1)  Deuteronomy  20 

(2)  Deuteronomy  13:1-11 
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(1) 

of  human  natures."      Talebearing,  gossip,  and  idle 
talk  was  punishable  by  God  in  this  world,  but 
complete  retribution  came  later.    If  malicious 
intent  was  added  the  offense  v/as  even  greater. 
According  to  the  Saiihedrin  scoffers,  liars, 
hypocrites  and  "retailers  of  slander"  were  not 
even  admitted  to  the  Divine  Presence, 

Justice  and  fair  dealing  was  emphasized, 
"In  righteousness  thou  shalt  Judge  thine  neighbor," 
was  their  maxim.    Perversion  of  these  judgments 
was  criminal. 

Death  of  the  murderer  was  the  punishment  for 

his  crime.    At  the  same  time,  in  Nujnlirers,  we  find 

accounts  of  the  establishment  of  cities  to  which 

(3) 

murderers  might  flee  to  escape  death.      But  very 

clear  and  distinct  is  the  law  in  the  Decalogue, 

(4) 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill," 

Deep  is  their  feeling  concerning  hypocrisy 


(1)  Moore,  Oeo.  F.  :    Judaisqi  Vol.  II  p,148 

(2)  Leviticus  19:15 

(3)  Numbers  35:14-24 

(4)  Deuteronomy  5:17 
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and  scathing  their  denuncie^ti on s  regarding  hypocrite 
that  they  may  never  enter  the  presence  of  God  is 
emphatic;  their  pra^-ers  will  not  be  heard;  they 
will  he  cursed  and  not  only  "bring  upon  themselves 
the  wrath  of  God  hut  of  the  world  as  well.  The 
moral  indignation  felt  against  hypocrisy  is 
exceedingly  significant  here. 

d.  Laws  regar-ding  their  ohligations  to  Jehovah, 

Their  lav/s  regarding  their  obligations  to 
Jehovah  would  naturally  include  some  already 
mentioned  such  as  idolatry,  abstention  from  the 
heathen  customs  and  obedience  to  the  law.  It 
would  also  include  the  commands  to  destroy  all 
heathen  shrines  and  idols  and  keenest  observation 
of  obligations  regarding  reverence,  gratitude, 
obedience,  love,   service,  and  attitudes  toward 
one ' s  fellow-men. 

Piety,  in  the  sense  of  individual  attitudes 
toward  God  in  thought,  feeling,  and  will,  and 
the  expressions  of  these  same  attitudes  through 
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service  would  serve  to  classify  these  laws. 
Pra^j^'-er  forms  a  large  and  vital  section  of  the 
l8.ws;  this  includes  both  public  and  private 
prayers  and  regulations  concerning  the  samCo 
David  prayed  evening,  morning  and  eAso  at 
midday,  or  noon.  Others  had  their  own  special 
times  for  prayer.  There  were  so  many  minor  details 
connected  with  the  laws  regarding  prayer,  such  as 
the  time,  place,  washing  of  hands,  attitude  and 
position,  that  one  wonders  how  much  real  spirit 
prevailed.  Yet,  the  essential  thing  was  the 
direction  of  their  thoughts  and  desires  toward  God 
in  a  spirit  of  devotion. 

After  all,  for  the  Jews,  morals  and  religion 

were  one.  "Ethics  is  the  soul  of  the  Jewish 
(1) 

religion,"      God  was  at  Ikhe  very  center  of  their 
lives  and  thoughts  and  had  revealed  a  religion 
through  Moses  and  the  other  Fathers,  which  was 
even;^ally  to  become  a  world-wide  religion.  He 
had  revealed  moral  conduct,  ways  and  means  of 
tt 

(1)  Enslin,  M.S.:     The  Ethics  of  Paul,  p.l 
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conducting  worship,  man*s  attitude  of  mind  and  will, 
and  how  he  ei:pected  men  to  feel  toward  him.  All 
these  revelations  were  G-od*s  gifts  to  his 
"chosen  people"  given  to  them  through  the  "Torah" 
or  law. 

The  keeping  of  the  law  became  synonymous  wiih 
ideals  of  morality  and  religion.     The  Jews  kept 
the  law  because  they  really  loved  G-od  and  wanted 
His  love  in  return,  and  so  desired  to  do  His  will. 
Their  true  motive,  there  were  exceptions  of  course, 
for  keeping  the  law  v;as  "loyalty  to  the  religion 
which  God  had  graciously  revealed;  for  this 

(1) 

religion  was  the  supreme  blessing  in  life," 

They  knew  full  well  that  perfect  law 
observance  alone  would  not  make  salvation  a 
certainty.    But  they  also  knew  that  repentance 
and  turning  back  to  God  after  transgressing  the 
law  would  re  suit  in  forgiveness.     This  idea  of 

(2) 

"another  chance"  is  clearly  set  forth  by  Isaiah. 
Throughout  Judaism  we  find  that  great  insistence 


(1)  Enslin,  M.S.:  The  Ethics  of  Paul,    p. 3 

(2)  Isaiah  1:16-20 
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is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  retributions 
must  "be  made  for  the  law  which  has  "been  trans- 
gressed "before  God  can  forgive. 

The  highest  ideal  or  aspiration  of  the  Jew 

was  to  "become  as  near3.y  like  G-od  as  possible. 

The  Torah  had  "been  revealed  to  them  "by  God  and 

at  the  same  time  it  revealed  God    to  them  so 

they  might  become  like  Him,     It  is  Philo  who  says: 

"My  good  men,  the  best  of  all  prayers,  and  the 

end  and  proper  object  of  happiness,  is  to  attain 

(1) 

to  a  likeness  of  God,"      They  knew  this  was 
possible  because  mankind  had  been  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  At  the  same  time  there  were  certain 
obligations  involved:  "Be  ye  perfect"  and  "Ye 

(2) 

shall  be  holy;  for  I,  Jehovah  your  God,  am  holy," 
God  demanded  from  the  Hebrews  a  morality  high 
enough  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  own  nature. 

The  consciousness  that  they  were  God's  chosen 
people  colored  the  entire  life  of  the  Hebrews  and 
proved  a  most  effectual  instrument  in  keeping 


(1)  Philo:     "de  Decalogo"        xv,  193m 

(2)  Leviticus  19:2 
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morality  and  religion  united.    Because  they  were 

so  conscious  of  their  separateness,  because  their 

abhorence  of  racial  and  sexual  impurity  was  so 

intense,  and  "because  sin  to  them  was  rebellion 

against  God,  they  emphasized  the  social  virtues, 

resulting  in  a  real  degree  of  unity  and  strength. 

It  wasn't  only  as  a  nation  that  they  had  to  keep 

the  laws,  but  every  single  individual,  as  a  part 

of  that  nation,  had  to  achieve  or  work  toward  a 

personal  fitness  and  perfection.  "Self-preservation 

and  improvement  and  perfection  were  the  duties  of 

every  men;  the  body  was  the  Temple  of  God  in 

which  the  Divine  Spirit  was  enshrined.  Neglect  of 

it  was  sinful.  Only  by  first  ennobling  oneself 

could  one  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  world 
(1) 

about  him," 

(2) 

A8  a  Jew,  according  to  the  law,      men  had 
to  walk  in  all  God's  v;ays;  be  kind  to  the  stranger, 
widow  and  orphan;  relieve  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate;  be  honest  and  truthful; 


(1)    Enslin,  M.S.:  The  Ethics  of  Paul,  pp,6-7 

(£)    Deuteronomy  11:22 
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athor  that  which  was  deceitful,  flasehood.  and  the 

shedding  of  "blood,     Grod  showed  no  partiality  or 

favoritism.     The  ideal  man  v/as  he  "that  walketh 

righteously  and  talketh  uprightly;  he  that 

despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  that  shake th 

his  hands  from  the  holding  of  "bribe s,  that  stoppeth 

his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his 

(1) 

eyes  from  seeing  evil,"        To  these  attributes 
could  be  added  other  virtues  as  found  in  Psalms  15 
and  24:1-6,  such  as  t27uth,  justice,  mercy,  freedom 
from  slander  and  purity  of  heart, 

"As  a  holy  nation  Israel's  public  ajid  private 

life  was  under  consecration:  justice,  truthfulness 

solicitude  for  the  wea}c,  obedience  and  reverence 

for  those  in  authority,  regard  for  the  rights  of 

others,  strong  and  weak,  a  forgiving  and  candid 

spirit,  love  for  fellow-men  and  mercy  for  the  beast, 

and  chastity  appear  as  the  virtues  flowering 

(2) 

forth  from  Pentateuchal  righteousness," 


(1)  Isaiah  33:15 

(2)  Hirsch:  Ethics  ,  and  article  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia 

Vol,  V      p. 249 
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throughout  all  Judaism,  however,  from  the  very 
beginning,  we  are  conscious  of  two  parallel  atreams 
of  thought;  one,  conservative,  accentuating  the 
national  and.  ritualistic  elements  and  full  of 
mysticism,  holding  strictly  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  law;  the  other,  far  more  progressive  and  liberal 
accentuating  the  cosmopolitan  and  spiritual  elements 
adapting  and  changing  the  old  to  meet  the  new 
conditions,  and  filled  with  rationalism.  Through- 
out the  period  of  Judaistic  history  covered  by  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
New  Testament  era,  the  narrow,  conservative 
element  seems  to  be  predominant, 

B,  The  Law  and  Judaism  during  the  years  covered  by 
The  Apocryphal  Writings, 

It  was  when,  with  the  accession  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  every  effort  was  made  to  ma3ce  all  the 
Jews  thoroughly  Greek  religiously,  as  well  as 
politically,  that  the  blow  fell  for  Judaism, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  clever  enough  to  realize 
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that  the  only  way  to  succeed  in  crushing  the  Jews 
was  through  their  religion,  their  one  source  of 
vitsJLity.  But  he  miscalculated  their  strength  of 
attachment  to  the  ancestral  faith  when  they  were 
thought  to  submit  tamely  to  this,  as  they  had  when 
their  political  rights  were  wrested  from  them. 
Naturally,  many  of  the  Jews  preferred  to  obey  the 
tyrant  Epiphanes*  order  rather  than  relinguish 
their  own  bodily  ease.    But  the  Maccabees  and  their 
followers  couldn^t  be  tempted,  not  even  by  the 
brilliant  ceremonials  of  the  Greek  worship  so 
different  from  the  simple  and  elevated  rites  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  Though  forbidden  to  practice 
any  ordinance  of  Htheir  religion,  ordered  to  eat 
forbidden  foods  and  to  offer  public  sacrifices  to 
the  idols,  they  refused,  preferring  the  tortures 
of  martyrdom  to  transgression  of  the  law. 

Because  of  their  Torah  the  Jews  viewed  every 
form  of  idolatry  v/ith  such  horror  that  they  rejected 
every  form  of  art.     They  wouldn^t  admit  that  there  we 
ajay  good  points  at  all  in  any  of  the  sports  and 
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exercises  of  the  gymnasiums  because  of  their 
fiery  hatred  of  all  sensuality  and  immortality 
which  prevailed  there.     They  let  the  pendulum 
swing  to  the  dxtreme  end  in  their  attempt  to 
keep  Judaism  pure  by  adhering  more  strictly  than 
ever  to  the  letter  of  the  law.     They  made  no 
attempt  to  modify  it,  to  adapt  it  to  meet  their 
needs,  ^hey  even  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  bear 
arms  in  self-defense,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabeeii  period,  when  attacked  and  practically 
annihilated  by  the  enemy,  because  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  bearing  arms  on  the  Sabbath  would 
have  been  breaking  the  law  concerned  with  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 

"In  the  broad  perspective  of  history  it  is 
clear  that  both  Hellenism  and  Judaism  were 
essential  to  the  upbuilding  and  broadening  of 
humaji  character  and  ideals.  Hellenism  in  its 
noblest  form  brought  what  Judaism  lacked  and 
Judaism  was  fitted  to  correct  the  evils  and  fatal 
weaknesses  of  Hellenism  Hellenism  protested 
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against  the  narrowness,  "barrenness  and  intolerance 

of  Judaism;  Judaism  protested  against  the  godless- 

ness  and  immorality  of  Hellenism.  Both  were  right 

in  their  protests,  sjnd  yet  each  in  a  sense  needed 
(1) 

the  other." 

During  the  whole  period  the  sole  aim  on  the 

part  of  the  Jews  was  to  preserve  Judaism,  Loyalty 

to  their  God  and  the  institutions  of  their  people 

was  paramount.     They  aimed  to  safeguard  the 

observance  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  prohibiting 

the  worship  of  other  gods  and  all  forms  of  idolatry, 

the  laws  prescribing  circumcision  and  the  keeping 

of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sabbatical  year  and  feasts. 

The  Jews  fought  valiantly  for  their  law  and  their 

efforts  kept  Judaism  safe  for  the  world,  "They  held 

aloft  the  torch  of  pure  religion  at  a  time  when 

thick  darkness  was  covering  the  nations  If 

Judaism  had  perished  Christianity  v/ould  never  have 
(2) 

been  bom," 


(1)  Kent,  C.F.  :  Makers  and  Teachers  of  Judaism,  p,191 

(2)  Joseph,  Morris;  Jualsm    as  Greed  and  Life  .  pp,288-E89 
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Co  The  Law  and  Judaism  in  Neiv  Testament  Times, 

For  a'bout  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  the  Priest's  Code  v;as 
the  law  which  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Jews,  But  changing  conditions,  Hellenistic 
influences,  and  the  final  battle  of  the  Maccahees 
to  preserve  Jevd.sh  purity  and  piety  demanded 
adaptations,  at  least,  of  the  old  Law,  and  as  a 
result  Pharisaic  ideals  were  progressively 
established.  But  a'bout  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century  A. P.  *^udaism  again  found  itself  in  the 
midst  of  unrest.  Rabbis  no  longer  agreed  and  soon 
too  factions  arose.  Other  sects  also  arose,  and 
there  were  many  tendencies  searching  for  "a  higher 
righteousness," 

Up  to  this  time  the  normal,  everyday  life  of 
the  Jew  v/as  fairly  well  covered  by  their  traditinnal 
law.  The  moral  and  religious  codes  of  their 
ancestors  kept  the  Jews  fairly  stable,  G-radually 
circumstances  arose  which  were  not  covered  by  the 
ancient  laws,  not  only  as  a  result  of  amalgamation 
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^  and  new  customs,  but  also  as  a  result  of  changing 

personal  conceptions.    As  a  result  one  of  two 

things  had  to  happen:  "  the  traditional 

code  must  be  expanded  to  meet  and  include  nev; 

circumstsnces,  end  reinterpreted  in  accord  with 

new  "beliefs,  or  it  must  "be  content  to  leave  these 

experiences  outside  the  scope  of  its  authority 

(1) 

and  these  new  ideas  unrecognized," 

Thus  when  v/e  come  to  the  New  Testament  we 
find  Judaism  divided  into  two  major  sects,  — 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.     The  great  mass 
of  the  people  heionged  to  neither  party.  The 
Sadducees  were  the  conservative  and  wealthy 
group  under  priestly  leadership.     The  Pharisees 
were  more  democratic  and  progressive,  vrilling  to 
make  necessary  doctrinal  and  social  changes  to 
meet  growing  needs;  theirs  v/as  a  lay  leadership 
rather  than  a  priestly  .one.    Both  groups  were 
contending  for  the  leadership  of  the  nation^ s 
life  and  their  conflicts,  viiile  many-sided,  all 

#   

(1)    Branscomb,  B.H,  :    Jesus  and  the  Law  of  Moses,  p. 10 
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centered  aroimd  their  differing  attitudes  toward 
the  To rah. 

Generally  speaking  the  position  of  both 

groups  is  stated  by  Josephus  as  follows;  "The 

Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a  great 

many  traditional^observances  handed  dovm  from  their 

fathers  which  are  not  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 

aJLd  for  that  reason  it  is  that  the  Badducees 

reject  them  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those 

observances  obligatory  that  are  in  the  written. 

word,  but  are  not  to  observe  v/hat  are  derived 

(1) 

from  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers." 

The  Sadducees  did  really  have  some  oral 
tradition,  for  it  is  impossible  to  have  detailed 
and  complete  directions  concerning  all  these 
obearrvances  in  the  Torah.    Many  of  their  oral 
traditions  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the 
Talmud  and  deal  with  such  matters  and  observances 
as  clean  and  unclean  food,  ritual,  festivals. 


(1)  Branscomb,  B.H. :  Jesus  and  the  Law  of  Moses»p«12 
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civil  laws,  criminal  matters,  slavery,  murder 

and  the  like.  The  chief  objection  was  that  the 

oral    tradition  was  not  authoritative,  that  no 

oral  tradition  was  of  ultimate  authority  unless 

it  actually  rested  upon  a  scri^rtural  text.  Laws 

other  than  those  as  written  in  the  lav;s  of  Moses 

were,  in  their  estimation, me rely  legislative 

enactments.  They  v;ere  much  opposed  to  the 

interpretation  and  expansion  of  the  law  "by  the 

scribes.  They  had  no  scholastic  interest  in  the 

(1) 

law;  they  v/ere  "common-sense  literalists," 

Their  interpretations  of  the  written  law 
were  very  literal.     This  is  very  evident  in  the 
ease  of  criminal  punishments;  the  Sadducees 
punished  the  offenders  most  severely,  v^ile  the 
Pharisees  found  tLe  death  sentence  practically 
impossilft  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  limitations, 

"  the  position  of  the  Sadducees  was  throughout 

one  of  greatest  conservatism;  they  confined  the 
religious  life  to  its  earlier  forms  and  manifest- 


(1)  Moore,  Geo,  F. :      Judai sm         Vol.  I  p,280 
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ations,  and  rejected  the  re interpretations  of  that 
older  law  by  which  the  scrlhes  adjusted  it  to 

(1) 

the  changeing  circumstances  of  their  own  day," 

It  was  the  Pharisaic  group,  however,  that 
finally  won  the  complete  leadership  of  Judaism. 
Bit  by  bit  they  gained  ground:  first,  through  the 
acceptance  of  their  law,  as  received  from  their 
tradition,  ifpon  the  accession  of  Alexandra;  second, 
through  their  control  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  people;  and  third,  by  the  law  in  the  Mishna 
which  eventually  ruled  the  Sadducees  out  of  Judaism 
entirely,  branding  them  as  heretics,  thus  maXing 
Pharisaism  and  Judaism  identical, 

?he  Pharisees  sought  to  educate  their  people 
in  their  religion.  Their  motive  lay  in  the  fact 
tha.t  not  only  did  they  possess  the  sacred  scriptures 
which  revealed  God's  will  but  also  in  the  conviction 
that  "in  these  scriptures  G-od  had  revealed  to  his 
people  his  v/ill  for  their  whole  life,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  fulfillment  of  its 


(1)  Brsnscomb,  B,H, :  Jesus  end  the  Lav;  of  Moses,  p. 16 
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hopes  for  the  future  depended  upon  its  conformity 

(1) 

to  his  revealed  will."        They  sought  to  instruct 

the  masses  in  the  proper  ohservance  of  the  lav/; 

to  impose  on  them  the  "traditions  of  the  elders;" 

and  to  compel  them  to  pledge  themselves  to  a 

stricter  observance  of  the  law.  It  was  for  this 

they  made  "an  even  thicker  and  thornier  hedge 

about  the  letter  of  the  lav/  'to  keep  men  at  a 

(2) 

distance  from  transgression,'" 

Gradually  there  arose  the  Synagogue  and 
the  School,  which  formed  a  real  unit  of 
instruction.  Through  the  Synagogue  they  gained 
their  hold  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it 
served  as  the  chief  instrument  in  Judaizing 
Galilee, 

"The  Pharisee  was  keenly  conscious  of  his  own 
religious  virtues  and  merits.     ReputBtion  was  a 
strong  motive  in  his  religious  life.  He  undertook 
the  practices  of  piety  in  public,  his  fasting. 


(1)  Moore,  Geo,  F. :        Judaism.      Vol,  I  p,28 

(2)  Moore,  Geo.  F. :        Judaism.      Vol.  I  p,282 
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almsgiving  and  praying.  Social  approval  v/as  often 
the  end  that  he  sought,  decided  deference  to  him- 
self from  others  rather  than  the  depth  of  inner 

devotion  The  Pharisee  must  be  constantly  on 

his  guard;  he  v/as  not  allowed  to  forget  himself 
for  a  moment.  He  must  know  exactly  with  whom  he 
talked  and  walked,  ujider  v/hose  roof  he  entered, 
exactly  what  was  set  before  him  to  eat,  and  how 

it  was  prepared.  He  lived  his  life  under  the  con- 

(1) 

stant  and  conscious  danger  of  defilement," 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  exagger- 
ated self-consciousness  and  pretense  of  the 
Pharisees.     "The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus 
with  himself,  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as 
the  rest  of  the  men,  extortioners,  unjust  adulter- 
ers, or  even  as  this  publican.  I  fast  twice  in 
the  v/eek;  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess." 
And  again,  "But  all  their  works  they  do  to  be 
seen  of  men:  for  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries, 
and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments....  and 


Bundy,  W.S. :  The  Religion  of  Jesus  p.  226 
(2)    Luke  10:10^^13 
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(3) 

love...,  to  be  called  of  men,   ^ Rabbi,'" 

They  spent  most  of  their  tine  digoTissing  the 
forms  of  their  laws,  the  mles  about  washing  and 
fasting  and  tithing  and  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath, 
Their  devotions  to  forms  blocked  the  way  to  true 
devotion  to  God  and  service  to  their  f ellow-qjen, 
■''hey  were  so  intent  on  keeping  the  form  and  letter 
of  the  lav/  that  they  lost  the  heart  of  their 
religion  which  was  love  and  obedience  to  God,  and 
righteousness  and  love  for  all  mankind.  In  place 
of  the  worthwhile  there  arose  an  empty  formalism, 
a  self-righteous  attitude  and  pride,  and  often 
hypocrisy.  Centuries  earlier  the  prophets  had 
seen  this  same  attitude  and  denounced  sacrifices, 
and  other  forms  of  Israel's  worship,  pleading  for 
simple  righteousness  of  heart  and  life.  Here  it 
is  all  returning,  making  the  keeping  of  the  law 
a  task  instead  of  a  ^oy,  a  dreaded  thing  instead 
of  a  beloved  part  of  life  as  a  while.  The  Pharisaic 
idea  of  religion  centered  about  the  minute  observance 
of  detailed  forms  of  the  law  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  "In  doing  this 


(3)  Matthew  23:5-7 
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they  had  built  up  an  endless  system  of  rules, 
*  the  traditions  of  the  elders,*  and  the  keeping 

(1) 

of  these  rules  had  become  the  great  task  of  men," 

So  much  for  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees; 
but  there  were  other  groups  influencing  the 
Judaistic  thoughts  during  the  first  century  A.D, 
Not  alone  was  it  a  period  of  spiritual  unrest  but 
likewise  one  of  political  ferment.     The  formalism 
and  traditionalism,  the  meticulous  keeping  of 
the  letter  of  the  law  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  no  longer  sufficed  for  many  individuals 
and  groups. 

To  begin  with  there  was  a  cleavage  among  the 
scribes.  One  party  wished  to  modify  and  make  more 
humane  and  lenient  the  interpretations  of  the  law 
while  the  others  positively  refused  to  make  any 
Adaptations  at  all.  As  a  result  we  have  the 
bitter  conflict  between  the  two  schools  of  the 
scribes,  the  ^ouse  of  Hillel  against  the  House  of 
Shammai,  Both  v/ere  cnntemporarie  s  during  the  reign 


(1)  Rail,  H.F,:     The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p. 176 
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of  Herod  the  Great.  One  was  a  BalDylonian,  the  other 
a  Judean.  Hillel,  reared  in  Babylonia,  wanted  the 
modification  of  the  traditional  laws;  Shammal,  true 
Judean  that  he  was,  insisted  upon  the  exact  keeping 
of  all  the  traditional  laws. 

Before  the  days  of  Hillel  there  had  been  no 

attempt  to  "rest  the  oral  law  upon  the  written, 

though  it  was  always  assumed  that  the  two  phases 

(1) 

of  the  one  Torah  were  in  entire  agreement,"  After 
this  period  there  was  an  almost  constant  endeavor 
to  derive  the  rules  of  the  traditional  law  from 
the  written  text,  Hillel  was  always  lenient,  while 
Shammai  was  always  severe  and  rigorous  as  far  as 
insistence  upon  the  keeping  of  the  details  of  the 
law  was  concerned,  V/hen  discussing  the  fate  of  the 
masses  who  were  neither  totally  religious  nor 
totally  wicked  the  School  of  Shammai  decided  they 
must  first  suffer  purgatorial  punishment,  while 
the  School  of  Hillel  decided  they  would  be 
treated  mercifully  bjc  G-od, 


(1)  Branscomb,  B.H, :  Jesus  and  the  Law  of  Mo  see,  p,51 
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Back  of  all  the  controversy  the  School  of  Hillel 

was  seeking  for  some  "basic,  unifying  principle 

"behind  the  many  commands  of  the  Torah.  "Apparently 

then,  during  the  life  of  Jesus  the  party  of 
not 

Hillel  was/yet  in  control.  The  significance  of 

this  is  ohvious.  It  means  that  an  active  and 

rapidly  growing  party  v/ithin  the  ranks  of  the 

scholars  was  at  the  time  in  vigorous  protest 

against  the  currently  accepted  interpretation  of 

the  Torah,  though  it  did  not  question  the  view  of 

revelation  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Torah  expressed. 

Furthermore  it  reminds  us  that  we  must  expect 

diversity  and  difference  of  opinion  among  the  teachers* 

In  the  third  place,  it  means  that  many  of  the  rulings 

nov/  found  in  the  Talmud  which  were  due  to  the 

School  of  Hillel  were  not  yet  established  as  the 

(1) 

authoritative  halacha*" 

Then  there  were  those  sects,  or  societies, 
whose  memtiers  were  seeking  a  "higher  righteousness" 
than  they  found  in  the  normative  Judaism  of  their 


(1)  Branscomh,  B.H. :  gesus  and  the  Law  of  Moses,p,55 
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day.  One  of  these  groups  was  the  Essenes,  an 

ultra-pious  party,  possibly  an  out shoot  of  the 

Pharisees,  who  believed  in  segregating  themselves, 

in  much  fasting,  and  in  living  apart  from  mankind, 

They  conformed  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of 

"Levitical  Purity,"  and  aspired  to  the  highest 

degree  of  holiness.  Yet  here  they  were,  a  sect 

within  Judaism,  sending  their  offerings  to  the 

Temple,  and  greatly  revered  and  admired  by  the 

loyal  and  orthodox  Jev/s.  They  were  loyally  devoted 

to  the  Torah,  although  they  had  their  o\m  way  of 

interpreting  the  scriptures.  They  refused  to 

offer  animal  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  "They 

found  the  revelation  of  God's  will  in  the  law  of 

llGses,  as  did  the  scribes,  and  the  whole  duty 

cf  mf-n  was  to  interpret  it  correctly  and  obey  its 
(1) 

precepts."  There  v;as  no  question  v/hatever  as 
to  the  perfection  and  finality  of  the  Toraii  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned. 

The  Zealots  were  men  who  were  fanatically 


(1)  Branscomb,  B.E, :  Jesus  and  the  Law  of  Moses. p. 65 
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obsessed  with  the  idea  of  driving  the  conguerors 

of  their  country  out  of  their  land,  Their  main 

motive  was  to  reclaim  the  Holy  Land  for  Jehovah, 

They  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  teJcing  the 

sv/ord  to  defend  their  land,  They  helieved  it  was 

their  duty  to  defend  the  law  v/ith  the  sv/ord  as 

vrell  as  keeping  it  rigidly  themselves,  "These 

men  agree  in  all  other  things  with  the  Phsrisaic 

notions,  but  they  have  sxl  inviolable  attachment 

to  liberty  and  say  that  God  is  their  only  roler 
(1) 

and  Lord," 

Before  we  attempt  to  understand  Jesus' 
attitude  toward  Judaism  as  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  need  to  have  a  clear  idea 
as  to  just  what  ideas  emerge  from  our  study  thus 
fax. 


r.  Summary  of  Part  II, 

To  begin  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 


(1)  Branscomb,  B.H, :  Jesus  end  the  Law  of  Moses,  pp. 69-70 
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and  teachings  "by  the  Jev/s.  To  disavow  this  would 

be  to  remove  anyone  from  the  pale  of  Judaism, 

The  T,vritten  and  the  oral  Torah  were  inextricably 

united  and  clearly  indicated  that  Judaism  in  its 

entirety  was  for  the  Jew  alone  although  its  creed 

v/as  universal,  "The  conviction  that  his  religion 

contained  the  elements  of  a  world-religion,  that 

time  v/ould  justify  his  conception  of  the  truth, 

has  been  the  one  sustaining  force  that  has  nerved 

(1) 

the  Israelite  to  face  his  a,ge-long  martyrdom," 
His  idea  of  God  is  that  he  is  the  Absolute,  and 
One  only,  immeasurably  exalted  above  human 
comprehension  and  defects, 

Judaistic  lav;  claims  for  every  man  the  right 
to  go  directly  to  G-od  without  the  aid  of  a 
mediator,  Ivlan  is  free  and  possesses  freedom  of 
will  within  limited  spheres  as  set  by  God,  Moral 
law  reigns  supreme.  Personal  purity  is  r  garded 
as  the  guarantee  of  social  v/ell-being  where 
the  need  of  self-restraint  is  a  vital  necessity. 


(1)  Joseph,  Morris:  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  p. 510 
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Judaism  protests  against  the  laudation  of  war, 
love  of  wealth  and  property  for  its  own  ssJce^ 
injustice  and  unrighteousness  in  "business  and. 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  v;eaJc,  It  stands 
for  peace  and  goodwill,  loving-kindness,  justice, 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  for  purity  and 
simplicity  of  life. 

Through  the  ages  where  discontent  and  unrest 

have  crep^t  in,  g-radually  there  developed  a  demand 

for  independence  as  well  as  for  national 

vindication.  Internal  conflict  arose,  "There  vrere 

groups  who  sought  to  please  G-od  end  find  religious 

satisfaction  hy  an  extreme  ritual  piety,  unselfish 

morality  and  even  "by  ascetic  mthdrawal  from  their 

fellows.,..  There  were  questions  as  to  which  of 

(1) 

all  the  commandments  v;as  the  chief  one,"  Wrong 
forms  everywhere  proclaimed  narrowness  and 
dissatisfactions.  Alms  were  given,  not  so  much  to 
help  the  poor  as  to  he  seen  of  men  and  to  gain  keen 
appreciation  and  merit  from  God,  Prayer  lost  its 


(1)  Branscomb,  E.E, :  Jesus  and  the  Law  of  Moses,  p,71 
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simple  meaning  of  v/orsliip  and  fellowship  with 

GrOd  end  became  an  empty  show  of  piety,  "There 

were  many  words,  "but  little  trust  in  God;  there 

was  much  ostentaion,  hut  little  humility  in  the 

(1) 

sight  of  th-  most  high." 

Fasting  was  indulged  in  so  men  might  see 
this  observance  of  the  law.  Then,  from  the 
v;ilderness  of  the  Jordan  came  the  voice  of  the 
prophet  preaching  the  necessity  of  universal, 
individual  repentance  azid  "baptism  as  preparatory 
for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  It  was  a 
period  oljfspiritual  crisis,  when  change  and 
adjustment  were  in  progress.  Out  of  this  troubled 
situation  there  arose  the  world^s  greatest  leader 
of  mankind,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  v\rhom  we  now  turni 
to  determine  his  attitude  toward  the  basic 
contributions  and  doctrines  of  Judaism  as 
expressed  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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A,  Jesus ^  Attitude  toward  the  Law, 

Jesus  lived  in  a  time  when  Judaism  was 
undergoing  much  of  change  and  development.  People 
were  q.uestioning  the  long  accepted  practices  and 
beliefs;  nev/  movements  and  organizations  were 
springing  up;  ancient  doctrines  were  being  re- 
iterated; and  there  was  a  general  overlapping  of 
the  old  end  the  nev7  Law,  "Roman  domination  had 
crushed  the  politiceJ.  life  of  the  nation,  interest 
in  affairs  of  state  was  futile,  ajid  for  nearly  a 
century  the  best  energy  and  thought  of  the 
people  had  been  turned  of  necessity  into  the 
channels  of  its  cultural  and  religious  heritage. 
From  the  time  of  Queen  Alexandra,  the  leadership 
of  the  nation  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
of  the  Pharisees,   'a  body  of  Jev/s*  says  Josephus, 
H/ho  profess  to  be  more  religious  than  the  rest, 
and  to  explain  the  laws  more  precisely,'  It  is 
not  surprising  then,  that  this  period  was  one 
of  marked  development  and  progress  in  the  sphere 


V5  - 


»  (1) 

Of  morals  and  religion," 

Ihiring  these  chaotic  days  there  were  several 
outstanding  developments,  eJ.1  of  which  must  have 
adCded  their  influence  in  Jesus'  ovm  growing  and 
developing  ideas.    First  of  all,  the  scriptures 
"became  established  in  a  preeminent  authority- 
such  as  they  had  not  formerly  occupied,  it  v/as 
also  a  period  of  great  ethical  achievement,  for 
more  and  more  v/ere  the  great  moral  teachings  of 
the  prophets  applied  to  all  the  various  aspects 
of  the  nation's  life.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  elaboration  of  ritualistic  performances;  the 
demand  for  ceremonial  purity  and  ritual  correctness 
became  an  obsession,  Pharisaic  domination  insisted 
that  perfect  obedience  to  God  involved  a  ceremonial 
purity  and  ritual  performance  exceeding  the  demands 
of  the  Torah,  It  was  inevitable  that  separation 
within  the  ranks  ehould  occur.  There  were  those 
who  kept  the  minutest  details  of  the  law,  and  these 
who  did  not,  "In  an  attempt  to  make  actual  the 

^   

(1)  Branscomb,  B.H,  :  Jesus  and  the  Law  of  Moses,  pp. 256-257 
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the  ancient  ideal  of  Ezra,  a  nation  obedient 
to  the  law,  Pharisaism  organized  the  people  into 
societies  for  the  study  and  practice  of  Torah. 
Ezra  had  separated  the  nation  from  outsiders; 
Pharisaism  took  up  the  farther  task  of  separating 
the  righteous  from  the  unrighteous  in  Israel  in 
order  that  they  might  not  "be  led  into  transgression. 
Such  separation  involved  social  ostracism  and  cer- 
tain economic  penalties  for  those  who  did  not 
keep  the  lav/,,,.  The  basis  of  separation  was  as 
stated,  the  refusal  or  failure  of  individuals 
to  obey  the  Torah,  "but  this  obedience  was  defined, 
of  course,  in  accordance  with  Pharisaic  standards. 
The  items  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  excluded  individuals  are  matters  of 
(1) 

ritual." 

The  work  of  Jesus  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
changing,  developing  conditions.  His  teachings  were 
in  line  with  the  ethical  advancements,  but  he 
differed  mightily  with  the  Pharisaic  movement  in 


(1)  Branscomb,  B,H,  :  Jesus  ejnd  the  Law  of  Moses,  p. 261 


the  importance  attached,  to  traditional  ritual  and 
ceremonial  practices  which  he  relegated  to 
secondary  and  practically  unessential  positions, 
Jesus  did  nolj^oppose  the  formal  or  ritual  side  of 
religion  entirely,  only  in  so  far  as  it  conflicted 
with  his  conception  of  righteousness  ,  ethically 
defined. 

His  teachings  as  they  have  come  down  to  us 

in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  occupy  the  same 

relative  position  in  the  New  Testament  as  do  the 

Ten  Commandments  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Sermon 

on  the  Mount  is  the  moral  lav/  of  the  New  Testament 

given  to  us  through  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  by 

the  same  God  who  gave  the  moral  lav;  of  the  Old 

Testament,  in  the  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 

to  Moses.  This  law  reappears  in  the  New  Testament 

"but  deepened  and  developed.     "We  may  say  vath 

truth  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  supersedes 

the  Ten  Commandments;  "but  it  supersedes  them 

"by  including  them  in  a  greater,  deeper  and  more 

(1) 

positive  whole." 


(1)  Gore,  Charles:  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p. 2 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seems 
to  be  to  exhibit  the  absolute  inwardness  of  the 
moral  law  in  contrast  to  the  insufficiency  and 
worthlessness  of  all  other  standards.  This  is 
carried  out  through: 

1)  a  series  of  examples  teaching  that  an  impure 
heart  is  just  as  culpable  as  the  gross  acts 
of  sin  condemned  by  the  earlier  prophets,  in 
Matthew  5:21-42; 

2)  Illustrations  teaching  that  all  outward  acts 
of  righteousness  are  worthless  that  grow  out 
of  the  spirit  of  ostentation  rather  than  out 
of  an  inward,  upright,  pious  mind,  in 
Matthew  6:1-18; 

3)  A  series  of  precepts  implying  that  true  right- 
eousness springs  from  single -mindedne ss  as 

opposed  to  the  double -mindedne ss  of  the 
Pharisees,  in  Matthew  6:19-34;  ajid 

4)  That  the  censoriousne ss  of  the  Pharisees  that 

does  not  deal  with  self-reformation  is  hypo- 

(1) 

critical,  in  Matthew  7:1-5. 


(1)    Class  Notes:     Teachings  of  Jesus,  by  O.V/.Warminghaia, 
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What  then  was  Jesus ^  attitude  towa,rd  the  Law? 
We  are  certain  that  he  was  profoundly  familiar 
with  the  scriptures;  that  he  looked  "beneath  the 
surface  of  the  laws  and  discovered  the  general 
principles  underlying  them  and  applied  them  to 
the  conditions  of  his  day.  In  the  Old  Testament 
law  David  was  justified  in  the  eating  of  the 
shev/bread  of  the  tahernacle.     In  that  account 
Jesus  saw  the  general  principle  of  supplying  human 
necessities  as  above  the  keeping  of  a  religious 
taboo.  He  made  sure  he  realized  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  law.  When  he  knew  it  he  lived  accord- 
ingly. Through  out  his  entire  career  we  see  his 
constant  dependence  upon  the  scriptures.  He  not 
only  knew  and  lived  the  scriptures,  but  he  fulfilled 
them, 

B,  Jesus  and  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Law, 

"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law, 

or  the  Drophets:  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
(1) 

fulfill," 


(1)  Matthew  5:17 
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^  Jesus  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Old 

Testament  law  for  its  i^eligious  meaning.  It  gave 

him  the  necessary  support  for  his  religious 

convictions,  "It  was  a  guide  for  religious 

character,  a  code  and  control  for  religious 
(1) 

conduct,"      He  definitely  knew  Old  Testament 
Law,  "In  him  we  see  a  genuind(but  intelligent 
devotion  to  his  people's  scriptures.  The  Old 
Testament  and  its  religion  are  nerve  and  fihre 
of  his  own  personal  piety.  His  criticisms  are 
never  of  a  learned  and  academic  type  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  his  own  day  and  since.  His  criticisms 
were  horn  in  the  depths  of  his  own  personal 
^religious  experience.  He  reproduced  and  rejected 
on  the  sole  "basis  of  the  scripture's  contribution 
to  a  personal  knowledge  of  G-od  and  his  will.  But, 
all  in  all,  Jesus  felt  himself  a  constructive 

(2) 

critic;  he  came,  'not  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfill'" 
Jesus  felt  that  it  v;as  a  part  of  his  work  to 


(1)  Bundy,  W.E.:  The  Religion  of  Jesus.  p,18 
(E)    Bundy,  V/.E.  ;The  Religion  of  Jesus,     pp. 30-31 
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^  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 

to  take  up  the  torch  of  the  lawgivers,  to  finish 
their  work  and  make  their  dreams  come  true. 
Walker  suggests  five  ways  in  which  Jesus  fulfilled 
the  moral  law: 

1)  By  deepening  its  demands; 

2)  By  installing  a  religious  motive; 

3)  By  widening  its  application; 

4)  By  unifying  its  message;  and 

(1) 

5)  By  rooting  out  the  v/eeds. 

Although  the  Old  Law  contained  everything 
of  the  New  Lav/,  the  Pharisees  were  not  interpret- 
ing it  as  Jesus  thought  it  ought  to  be  interpreted. 
Although  some  people  claim  that  Jesus  aimed  at 
nothing  more  than  to  restore  the  Mosaic  Lav/  to 
its  rightful  authority,  he  did  reinterpret  it. 
Thinking  then  in  terms  of  reinterpretation, 
Walkerfe    five  waysjin  v/hich  he  claims  Jesus 
fulfilled  the  law^ shall  famish  the  main  outline 
for  our  consideration  of  this  section  of  our  study. 

(1)  VJalker,  Rollin;  Jesus  and  our  Pressing  Prohlems.  p. 25 
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"Jesus  f'alfilled  the  law  of  Moses  "by 

(1) 

deepening  the  application  of  his  comraandnients," 

Moses'  command  "Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thy 

self,  but  Shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths," 

was  elaborated  by  Jesus  until  it  said: "But  I  say 

\into  you.  Swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  the  heaven, 

for  it  is  the  throne  of  God,  nor  by  the  earth  for 

it  is  the  footstool  of  his  feet;   .....but  let 

your  speech  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay;  and  whatsoever 

(2) 

is  more  than  these  is  of  the  evil  one,"  Jesus 
re  store s\the  old  and  at  the  same  time  a4ds  to  it, 
Jesus  would  have  us  act  always  as  though  v;e  were 
in  God's  presence;  he  claims  that  God  is  every- 
where and  so  it  is  to  the  great  truth  of  the 
omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  God  that  Jesus 
would  call  the  attention  of  men.  He  raises  the 
standards  by  lifting  all  conversation,  all  use 
of  language,  to  the  level  formerly  held  by 
declarations  on  oath,  "To  the  Jew  it  had  been  a 
great  thing  to  forswee.r  himself,  but  little  or 


(1)  Walker,  Rollin:  Jesus  and  our  Pressing  Problems, 

(2)  Matthew  5:3S-37 
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nothing  to  speak  in  ordinary  talk  what  was  not 

true.  Our  Lord  says:  God  is  everywhere  and  all 

words  are  uttered  in  his  presence;  therefore  truth 

is  a  universal  obligation;  your  yea  is  alv;ays  to 

(1) 

he  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay," 

If  a  man  lives  habitually  in  "the  fear  of 
the  Lord,"  his  word  will  always  he  as  good  as 
his  oath;  he  will  always  speak  the  truth  and  will 
never  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  Jesus 
was  talking  about  his  Kingdom  end  the  laws  of  his 
Kingdom  and  this  particular  message  does  not 
necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with  the  procedure 
in  secular  courts  of  justice,  Montefiore  says: 
"The  most  probable  interpretation  of  verse  34  is, 
therefore,  that  all  oaths  of  every  kind  and  on 
every  occasion  are  forbidden  for  disciples  and 
the  members  of  the  coming  kingdom.  This  would  be 
in  accordanee  with  the  practices  and  ethics  of 
the  Essenes.  Others  sp.ppose  that  Jesus*  words 
have  nothing  to  do  with  oaths  rendered  before  a 


(1)  Gore,  Charles:  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  p,75 


t 
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Hi  a  Court  of  Justice,  but  only  with  idle  oaths  in 

conversation  and  ordinary  social  intercourse,,., 

.,,,The  q.uestion  remains:  Are  the  Quakers  the  true 

interpreters  of  the  "oassage  and  its  teachings,  or 

(1) 

are  they  not?  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are," 

At  least  we  can  readily  conceive  of  Jesus' 
deepening  the  application  of  Moses'  command  though 
he  were  to  make  no  more  assertive  a  statement 
than  to  demand  that  our  yea  be  a  definite,  concise 
yea,  and  our  nay  just  as  firm  and  emphatic  a  nay» 
Sincerity  is  what  Jesus  wants;  this  sincerity  to 
pervacke  not  only  the  words  and  actions  of  mankindt, 
but  their  v;hole  inv/ard  life, 

Jesus  fulfilled  the  law  and  intensifies  the 

law  in  still  another  way,  "He  insisted  that  no 

moral  duty  was  done  save  as  it  was  done  with  an 

eye  single  to  the  glory  of  G-od,  Morality  must  be 
(2) 

religious." 

"When  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand 
•i  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth:  that  thine  alms 

(l)Montefiore,  C.G, :  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  Vol,  II  p,68 
(E)Walker,  Rollin:  Jesus  eJid  our  Pressing  Problems,  p. 27 
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may  "be  irisecret:  and  thy  Father  v;ho  seeth  in  secret 

(1) 

shall  recompense  thee," 

Jesus  knew  full  v;ell  that  acts  done  merely 
to  show  one^s  fellov/-men  that  the  law  v;as  "being 
observed  would  not  stand  the  strain.  People  must 
do  things,  not  as  a  pose  before  the  public,  but 
as  an  act  of  worship,  of  secret  devotion  to  G-od, 
Many  are  the  illustrations  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  offerings  are  brought  to  Jehovah  and  laid 
on  the  altar,  but  because  it  is  all  mere  form  and 
show    they  are  not  acceptable  offerings, 

«^esus  insists  that  the  mere  giving  of  offer- 
ings is  not  enough;  men  must  search  their  hearts 
td^etermine  the    real  motive  prompting  the  gift, 
Jesus  is  very  clearly  using  a  metaphor  here.  He 
couldn't  help  noticing  how  the  Pharisees  gave  their 
alms  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  their 
fellovnnen.  Undoubtedly  Jesus  recalled  many  Old 
Testejnent  incidents  where  prophets  scathingly 
denounced  the  rich  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  the 


(1)  Matthew  6:3-4 
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~  wealthy  in  the  Temple  hecause  they  we:-e  made 

merely  for  ostentation  and  display,  Jesus  would 

he  the  last  person  to  discount  the  Old  Testament 

law  concerning  the  giving  of  alms;  he  aims  to 

fulfill  this  lav;  "by  reminding  the  people  that 

there  is  a  deeper,  more  religious  motive  back 

of  it  all  than  that  displayed  by  the  Pharisees. 

He  claims  that  virtuous  deeds  are  to  "be  done 

unconsciously,  to  a  certain  degree.  One  must 

use  discretion;  one  must  use  common  sense;  one 

must  be  v/ise.  But  one  must  forget  the  giving  as 

soon  as  it  is  done  rather  than  brood  over  it  and 

develop  a  self-righteous  complex  because  of  the 

generosity  indicated  by  the  gift.  The  benefit  of 

the  recipient  is  the  one  motive  to  be  considered, 

"which  motive  is  in  no  way  confused  if  the  idea 

of  service  to  God  be  added  But  if  the 

single  motive  be  the  benefit  of  the  recipient,  it 

is  clear  that  careful  deliberation,  which  is 

urgently  required  in  all  charitable  action  in 

(1) 

^)  modem  life,  is  not  excluded," 


(1)  lyttelton,  E.  :  The  Sermon  on  the  I«Iount.  pp, 222-223 


Jesus  pays  no  attention  to  those  who  receive 
the  alms.  He  is  concerned  about  the  giver.  The 
gifts  of  those  who  have  no  higher  motive  than 
to  win  the  applause  of  men  may  do  some  good  as  far 
as  the  recipient  is  concerned,  but  such  giving  has 
no  value  in  the  sight  of  &od  as  far  as  the  donor 
is  concerned,  "Everything  depends  uppn  the  motive, 
hence  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  ^'here  may  indeed 
be  circumstances  which  suggest,  or  even  require, 
a  certain  measure  of  publicity,  for  the  sake  of 
the  object  or  cause  to  which  gifts  are  devoted; 
but  as  far  as  the  giver  is  concerned,  the  more 
absolute  the  secrecy  the  better,  ^or  though  it 
is  possible  to  give  in  the  most  open  and  public 
way  without  at  all  indulging  the  petty  motive  of 
ostentation,  yet  so  weak  is  human  nature  on  that 
side  of  it,  that  our  lord  puts  his  caution  in  the 
very  strongest  terms,  counselling  us  not  only  to 
avoid  courting  the  attention  of  others,  by.t  to 
refrain  from  even  thinking  of  what  we  have  done; 
for  that  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the  striking 
and  memorable  v/ords  'Let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
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what  thy  right  hand  doeth. 


"By  his  stress  upon  the  secret  aspects  of  a 

man^s  life  Jesus  sought  to  transform  morals  from 

an  outward  etiquette  to  an  inward  passion;  end 

by  commanding  all  service  to  be  done  for  his  sake 

he  gave  to  the  humblest  act  an  au^oist 
(2) 

significance," 


"Jesus  fulfilled  the  Old  Testament  by 
widening  its  application," 


The  Torah,  or  Laws  of  Hoses,  viere  essentially 
civil  statutes,  especially  applicable  to  an 
agricultural  and  nomadic  peoples,  Jesus  restated 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
the  v/orld  at  large.  He  v;ent  even  further  and 
refused  to  concede     that  moral  obliga":ions  obtained 
only  within  nationaJL  and    racial  borders,  Moses 
felt  thr.t  there  had  to  be  some  allowance  for 
differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  a  fellow  Jew 
and  a  foreigner;  that  this  was  so  is  evidenced 


(1)  Gibson,  J?M, :  St.  Matthew    (Expositor's  Bible)  p,81 

(2)  Walker,  R:     Jesus  end  our  Pressing  Problems,  pp, 27-28 

(3)  Walker,  P.:     Jesus  end  our  Pressing  Problems,  p,28 
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in  the  variant  treatment  of  slaves  of  the  Israel±4e 
race,  v/ho  were  released  after  six  years  of  servitude 
during  v/hich  time  they  were  treated  as  "hired  servant 
and  the  slaves  of  a  foreign  race,  vrho  were  slaves 
in  every  sense  of  the  v/ord,  even  having  to 
submit  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  despite  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  place  them  on  an  eq.ual  foot- 
ing with  the  native  slaves. 

But  Jesus  says:  "Love  your  enemies,  bless 

them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 

you,  and  pray  for  them  that  de spitefully  use  you 

(1) 

and  persecute  you," 

"His  demands  are  so  spiritual  that  they 
flexibly  adapt  themselves  to  every  changing 
circw stance,  end  yet  they  are  living  and  active, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sv/ord.  They  are 

(2) 

free,  dangerously  free,  and  yet  very  exacting," 

"Again  Jesus  fulfilled  the  Old  Testament  by 
creatively  combining  the  various  strands  of  truth 


(1)  Matthew  5:44 

(£)  V/alker,  R:  Jesus  and  our  Pressing  Problems,  p.30 
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(1) 

emphasized  "by  the  various  prophets." 

To  maintain  a  balance  between  all  the  demands 
of  duty  is  a  real  art.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
overstress  some  duties  and  neglect  others.  But 
there  was  one  duty  that  could  not  be  overstressed 
in  Jesus^  estimation,  and  that  was  to  love  G-od 
and  one's  fellomeno 

Finally,  Jesus  fulfilled  the  law,  rather  than 

destroying  it,  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  all 

weeds  must  be  uprooted  and  the  lav/  kept  pure. 

"Jesus  set  himself  against  everything  that  made 

void  the  law  o^  God.  He  condemned  every  religious 

scruple  that  tended  to  make  men  forget  that  their 

primary  duty  was  to  be  kind  and  ^ust  to  their 
(2) 

fellov>mien." 

Jesus  indicated  very  clearly  that  not  only 
was  the  "nev/  law"  in  direct  continuity  to  that  v/hich 
preceded  it  but  also  superseded  it  even  as  the 
complete  supersedes  the  incomplete.  G-ore  says: 


(1)  Walker,  R:  Jesus  and  our  pressing  Problems."  p. 30 

(2)  Y/alker,  R:  Jesus  and  our  Pressing  Problems,     pp. 31-32. 
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"  in  the  Nev;  Testament  every  element  in  the 

Old  Testament  finds  itself  fulf illed. . . .All  the 

imperfect  elements  of  the  Old  Testament  reach 

fulfilment  in  the  New,  They  enshrine  the  will 

of  God  as  at  a  certain  stage.  Therefore  they 

are  worthy  of  respect.  They  are  to  be  realized, 
(1) 

not  violated," 

Jesas  would  say  that  whatever  of  the  Mosaic 

legislation  passes  away,  "does  not  pass  "by 

destruction,  but  by  fulf ilment, .The  bud  is 

there  no  longer,  but  it  is  not  destroyed.  It  is 

fulfilled  in  the  rose.  So  with  the  Lav/  as  infolded 

(2) 

in  the  Old  Testament,  unfolded  in  the  New," 

Jesus  was  not  a  reactionary.  He  would  discard 
nothing  of  any  value.  He  urged  people  to  listen 
to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses* 
See^t  because  it  was  the  only  v/ay  in  which  to  learn 
of  the  ancient  oracles  at  that  time,  Jesus 
endeavored  to  hold  fast  to  every  value  of  the 


(1)  Gore,  Chasrles:      The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  pp, 52-54 
(E)  Gibson,  J.E. :     St,  Matthew    (Expositor's  Bible,)  p,72 
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past.  Yet,  when  he  sensed  the  narrowness  end  tenacious 
hold  on  the  forms  of  the  law  rather  than  thinking 
about  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  dared  to  reinterpret, 
modify,  adapt,  rjnd  elaborate  the  Old  to  meet  the 
New  conditions. 

"It  was  because  Jesus  had  the  daring  and 

reckless  faith  that  he  could  fulfill  not  merely 

one  but  all    of  the  inspired  hopes  of  the  past, 

and  was  vailing  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  cross 

to  carry  out  his  purpose,  that  we  have  the  Christ 

(1) 

who  fulfills  our  every  need," 

C,  Revision,  or  Reinterpre tation  of  the  Old  MoraJ. 
Law  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Because  Jesus'  aim  was  to  make  possible  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  toward  which  the  Jevash 
law  pointed  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  pepple 
the  necessity  of  possessing  a  righteousness  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees. 
To  impress  this  upon  them  he  took  up  the  main 


(1)  Walker,  R:  Jesus  and  our  Pressing  Problems,  p. 36 
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points  of  the  Jewish  law  as  they  v/ere  then 

interpreted  ajid  "pointed  out  in  each  case  how 

superficial  the  Jev;ish  applications  were  and  how 

(1) 

different  real  righteousness  was," 

Jesus  uses  utmost  skill  in  his  selection  of 

illustrative  instances  for  reinterpretation  of 

the  Old  Law,  He  consistently  avoids  any  reference 

to  matters  which  are  essentially  Jewish,  selecting 

rather  those  indicative  of  a  world-wide  importance, 

"He  dteals  v/ith  the  "broadest  principles  of 

righteousness  as  adapted  to  the  universal  consciEoice 

of  mankind,  starting  at  the  very  lowest  point  of 

mere  earthly  morality  and  rising  to  the  very 

highest  development  of  Christian  character,  thus 

leading  up  to  the  magnificent  conclusion: ^Be  ye 

therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father,  which  is 

(2) 

in  heaven,  is  perfect," 

Law  of  Murder, 

We  find  Jesus  beginning  with  that  crime  most 


(1)  Barton,  G;  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  p,l78 

(2)  Gibson,  J.LI.  :     St.  Katthew    (Expositor's  Bible,)  p,73 
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universally  condemned,  "by  every  natural,  sane- 

minded  individual,  the  crime  of  murder.  The  Old 

(1) 

Testament  law  said:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill," 

and  again,  "He  that  smite th  a  mexi,  so  that  he  die, 

(2) 

shall  surely  he  put  to  death," 

The  Jews,  meticulously  careful  not  to  kill 

a  man,   since  it  would  "b^reaking  the  law,  felt 

free  however,  to  call  a  man  all  sorts  of  degrading 

names.  So  Jesus,  with  supreme  authority,  apparently 

sets  himself  above  Moses,  in  a  restatement  of  this 

law,  for  he  says:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said 

hy  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  and 

whosoever  shall  kill  shall  "be  in  danger  of  the 

judgment;  hut  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  is  angry 

with  his  "brother  without  a  just  cause,   shall  "be 

in  danger  of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever  shall 

say  to  his  "brother,  Racca,  shall  "be  in  danger 

of  the  council;  "but  whosoever  shall  say  Thou  fool, 

(3) 

shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire." 

IDn  Old  Testament  times  if  the  person  attacked 


(1)  Deuteronomy  5:17         Exodus  20:13 

(2)  Exodus  21:12 

(3)  Matthew  5:21-22. 
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did  not  die  it  was  not  considered  bresJcing  the  law. 
But  Jesus  says  that  the  motive,  the  essence  of  the 
forbidden  crime  which  is  unjustifiable  anger,  even 
though  no  attempt  is  made  to  actually  kill,  is 
just  as  bad.  He  tells  his  disciples  that  the  use 
of  degrading  names  is  offensive  to  G-od,  He  clearly 
indicates  rather  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  for  even  his  apparently  new  law  seems 
to  reflect  some  Old  Testament  teachings  such  as: 

(1) 

"Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart;" 

and  again,  "Whoso  killeth  his  neighbor  ignorantly 

whom  he  hated  not  in  time  past,-  is  not  v/orthy 

of  death,  inasmuch  as  he  hated  him  not  in  time 
(2) 

past,"        Jesus  emphasizes  the  fact  that  hatred 
in  the  heart  is  just  as  bad  as  murder, 

"But  a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  mere  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the  conduct 
which  our  Lord  here  condemned.  In  the  triple 
statement  under  consideration  we  notice  that  in  the 
first  only  is  it  a  q.uestion  of  a  bare  thought;  the 


(1)  Leviticus  19:17 

(2)  Deuteronomy  19:4 
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other  two  illustrations  refer  to  spoken  words.  It 
is  true  that  "both  thought  and  speech  were  tgnored 
by  the  Rabtis  of  that  time,  who  concentrated  their 
attention  mainly  on  outward  conduct.  But  for  us 
the  distinction  is  important,  Christ  warns  against 
the  feeling  of  anger;  then  against  two  spoken 
expressions  of  anger  and  contempt, .And  if  guilt 
deepens  as  feelings  are  expressed,  it  deepens 

(1) 

also  as  anger  is  expressed  in  terms  of  scorn," 

Jesus  raises  the  whole  standard  of  gailt.  He 
says  that  anger,  under  the  new  law,  must  be  thought 
of  in  the  same  light  as  men  were  accustomed  to 
think  of  murder  under  the  old  law.  When  words  of 
malice  or  contempt  were  uttered  it  was  a  grave 
offense,  on  an  equal,  basis  with  such  offenses  as 
would  have  brou£-ht  a  men  before  the  central  courts 
in  the  old  days.  Bat  calling  a  man  a  fool  may  even 
result  in  eternal  punishment.  To  Jesus,  thinking 
sinful  thoughts  was  the  same  as  doing  sinful  deeds; 
speaking  these  Hihoughts  was  an  even  graver  offense; 


(1)  Lyttelton,  E. :  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Z  p,136 
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while  a  deliberate  expression  of  hatred  was  thought 
so  grave  a  sin  that  it  would  destroy  the  soul, 
Jesus  emphasized  the  importance  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  distinguished  from  their  manifestation 
in  acts. 

Jesus  did  not  stop  with  pointing  out  how 
wicked  it  was  to  do  these  things;  he  went  farther 
and  told  them  what  to  do  about  it.  Naturally, 
spea3cing  to  Jews  who  were  accustomed  to  bring 
their  offerings  to  the  Temple^he  told  them  what 
they  had  to  do  before  they  could  present  their 
gifts.  If  they  recalled  pjiy  grudge  they  had  agaiast 
anyone,  or  any  grudge  anyone  else  had  against 
them,  they  had  to  leave  their  gifts  and  become 
reconciled  before  they  could  offer  their  sacrifice. 
Conscience  had  to  be  purged  and  set  free. 

In  this  reinterpretation  of  the  old  law  can 
be  seen  strict  adherence  to  the  old  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  an  intensification  of  the  same,  a 
wider  application  and  a  deeper  meaning  attacked 
than  was  apparent  on  the  surface  of  things. 
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Law  of  Adultery 

The  sin  of  adultery  furnishes  the  next 

illustration  for  Jesus  and  he  deals  with  it  6n 

the  same  level  and  in  terms  of  the  same  lofty 

principles  and  egual  severity  with  those  set  up 

for  the  law  of  murder.  Quoting  the  Old  Law 

he  read:  "^d  whosoever  lieth  cariially  with  a 

woman,  that  is  a  bondmaid,  "betrothed  to  an  hushand, 

and  not  at  all  redeemed,  nor  freedom  given  her; 

she  shall  he  scourged;  they  shall  not  be  put  to 

death  because  they  are  not  {free;  And  he  shall 

bring  his  trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord,  unto 

the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 

even  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offering.  And  the  priest 

shall  maJce  an  atonement  for  him  with  the  ram  of 

the  trespass  offering  before  the  Lord  for  the 

sin  v/hich  he  hath  done;  and  the  sin  which  he  hath 

(1) 

done  shall  be  forgiven  him,  "        Another  law 

(2) 

read:  "Thou  shalt  not  coirjui^  adultery," 


(1)  Leviticus  19:20-22 

(2)  Deuteronomy  5:18 
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Jesus  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  this 
law.  He  wanted  his  people  to  realize  that  committing 
adultery  was  a  sin  of  the  heart,  even  as  was  murder. 
For  Jesus  it  was  not  enough  to  refrain  from 
committing  adultery;  an  impure  thought  was  a  sin. 
Personal  purity  had  to  be  maintained  at  any  cost. 
So  he  said:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  "by 
them  of    old-time  ,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery 
But  I  say  unto  you,  that  v/ho soever  looketh  on  a 

» 

woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery 

(1) 

already  with  her  in  his  heart," 

"The  Jewish  law  dealt  only  with  the  breach 
of  the  marriage  bond  and  'Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery'  meant  a  prohibition  of  union  between 
any  man  who  was  married  and  any  woman  other  than 
his  wife,  also  between  any  married  woman  and  any 
man  other  than  her  husband,  Christ  lays  dom  that 
this  prohibition  is  vastly  too  narrow  for  the 
members  of  the  new  kingdom.  They,  as  men,  are 
faced  with  a  problem  of  special  urgency.  In  the 


(1)  Matthew  5:27-28 
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course  of  passing  from  childhood\to  manhood  they 

become  conscious  of  desires  naturally  growing  in 

them,  with  the  implanting  of  which  they  had  nothing 

to  do,  These  desires  press  with  imperious  force 

for  gratification,  but  if  wisely  guided  and  trained 

by  an  instructed  will  may  inspire  feelings  of  v;hole- 

some  chivalry  toward  the  other  sex;  if  not  they 

may  crave  for  unlawful  satisfaction.  This  is  the 

position  with  which  Christ  deals,  and  according  to 

his  usual  practice  of  selecting    one  definite  fact 

as  an  illustration  of  the  law,  he  sternly  condemns 

one  method  of  treating  these  desires,  viz.,  the 

intentional  excitement  of  them  by  the  use  of  the 

eye.  This  is  indeed  a  most  wonderful  and  striking 

expansion  of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  lays  down  a 

principle  which,  when  properly  understood,  is  of 

capital  importance  in  regard  to  many  questions  of 
(1) 

conduct,  " 

Many  people  would  interpret  Jesus  to  mean 
that  the  thought  here  is  as  much  as  sin  as  the 
action,  but  in  reality  it  is  the  action  that 


(1)  Lyttelton,  E, :  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  pp. 156-159 
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is  condemned,  Jesus^  emphasis  was  upon  the  ^ilt 
of  intentional  kindling  of  desires.  The  voluntary- 
stimulating  of  desire  towards  the  forbidden  thing 
is  in  itself  an  act  of  rebellion  and  the  guiltiness 
of  this  conduct  is  thus  found  to  consist  in  its 
breach  of  the  relation  of  sonship  to  God,  The  will 
to  sin,  and  deliberate  stimulation  of  sin  in  onefis 
self  is,  according  to  Jesu^,  really  sinning. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  sexual  purity 

Jesus  urged  all  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to 

maintain  purity  through  the  development  of  self- 

discipline,  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck 

it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee;  for  it  is  profitable 

for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish 

and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into 

he;j.:j.;  and  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee  cut  it  off, 

and  cast  it  from  thee;  for  it  is  profitable  for 

thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish  and  not 

(1) 

that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell," 


(1)    Matthew  5:29-30 
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^  Self-discipline  is  advocated;  those  things 

which  are  so  strong  that  they  tempt  one  beyond 
one's  power  of  resistence  must  be  abandoned, 
V/hat  Jesus  is  really  warning  against  here  is 
moral  carelessness.  He  would  have  us  possess 
the  freedom  of  our  whole  nature  under  rational 
control, 

Montefiore  says:  "Indeed  no  simple  Rabbinic 

Jew  who  read  the  utterance  of  Jesus  for  the 

first  time  would  find  in  it  anything  startling, 

except  the  implication  that  there  was  any  opposition 

between  the  old  law  and  the  new  The  Halachah 

deals  with  actions,  as  any  other  s^/'stem  of 

codified  law  must.  But  in  their  te aching  the  Rabbis 

(2) 

dealt  with  "thoughts"  no  less  than  Jesus," 

Law  of  Divorce, 

Thus  far  there  has  been  nothing  said  which 
could  be  classed  as  unorthodox  or  as  destructive 
of  the  law.  But  with  the  discourse  on  divorce  v/e 

#   

(1)  Montefiore,  C.G, :  The  S^Tioptic  Gospels.  Vol.11  p,63 
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do  come  to  something  new.  In  the  old  lav/  v/e  read: 

"When  a  man  taketh  a  wife  and  marrieth  her,  then 

it  shall  he,  if  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes, 

because  he  hath  found  some  unseemly  thing  in  her, 

that  he  shall  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 

and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  senS  her  out  oi^his 

house,  And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his  house, 

(1) 

she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife,"  This, 

according  to  Jewish  interpretation  and  tradition, 

gave  great  liberty  of  divorce.  But  Jesus  restrains 

and  abolishes  this  idea  in  his  first  original 

utterance:  "It  hath  been  said,  Whoever  shall  put 

away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of 

divorcement.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 

shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of 

fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery; 

and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced 

(2) 

oommitteth  adultery," 

Jesus  emphatically  proclaims  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  conflict 


(1)  Deuteronomy  24:1-2 

(2)  Matthew  5:S1-S2 
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with  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Lav/,  Jesus  is  apparently 
guarding  the  sacredness  of  the  home  by  the  exaltation 
of  the  marriage  bond,  "In  a  more  direct  and  practical 
way,  by  his  correction  of  the  law  of  divorce,  Jesus 
raised  the  position  of  the  f amilj^, . , , '-^-'he  pronounce- 
ment on  divorce  is  notable  as  the  one  exception 
to  the  rule  that  Jesus  did  not  lay  down  laws,  but 
only  guiding  principles.  That  in  this  instance  he 
offered  a  new  regulation,  cancelling  that  of  the 
Mosaic  Code,  can  hsxdly  be  denied;  but  the 

exception  is  more  apparent  than  real   But  the 

marraige  relation  is  part  of  the  natural  order  as 

^od  himself  designed  it;  and  the  sanction  involved 

(1) 

in  it  must  always  remain  valid," 

From  the  very  outset  this  law  was  thought  too 

rigorous,  and  constant  efforts  have  been  made  to 

qualify  it  and  naice  it  more  practicable.  The  attempt 

to  mitigate  it  is  evident  in  Matthew  who  twice 

insists  on  adding  the  clause,  "except  on  the 

(2) 

ground  of  fornication,"        Jesus  may  have  recognized 


(1)  Scott,  E.F. :  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  pp, 98-99 

(2)  Matthew  5:32    and  19:9 
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the  fact  that  there  might  "be  certain  conditions  which 

would  make  it  utterly  undesirable  for  a  man  end. 

a  woman  to  live  together;  even  so,  his  assertion 

of  the  saeredness  of  the  mai-riage  hond  is  all  the 

more  striking  "although  the  marriage  has  ceased 

in  everything  but  name  it  is  still  to  remain  in 

force ♦  A  men  and  a  women  once  united  cannot  be 

reeJLly  separated.  And  any  subsequent  union,  though 

sanctioned  by  human  law,  is  contrary  to  the 

ordinance  of  God.. .Jesus  perceived  that  all  other 

human  relations  must  depend  upon  the  sanctity 

attached  to  marriage.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that 

marriage  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  temporary  and 

casual  contract,  but  as  a  covenant  which  must  not 

be  broken.  He  sought  to  lift  it  out  of  the  domain 

of  law  and  establish  it  as  a  part  of  the  divine 

order,  v/hich  man  must  not  pervert  at  his  oven 

(1) 

caprice  to  his  ovm  ends," 

None  of  us  would  be  so  narrow  minded  as  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  there  are  no  circumstances 


(1)  Scott,  E.F. :  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus.  p.lOl 
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under  which  a  married  couple  should  not  live  to- 
gether. It  is  even  conceivable  that  a  literal 
violation  against  the  command  regarding  divorce 
might  be  obedience  to  its  very  spirit.  Truly  there 
are  Jither  offenses  quite  as  serious  as  fornicationi 
And  on  those  grounds  divorce  should  be  granted, 
"But    it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to 
lay  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the  general  conscience 
and  while  usuallj''  the  innocent  party  should  not 
remarry  there  may  be  circumstejice s  where  marriage 
would  not  avert  the  smile  of  Christ,  and  where 
indeed  good  ends  might  be  served.  The  only  point 
to  emphasize  is  that  Christ  req.uires  everyone  who 
enters  into  the  marriage  relation  to  put  forth 
every  possible  effort  to  the  very  last  in  order 
to  make  the  union  permanent  and  successful,  ejid 

that  this  effort  should  not  stop  short  of  extreme 

(1) 

self-sacrifice," 

There  are  undoubtedly  (questions  and  conditions 
under  which  divotce  should  be  allov/ed;  it  is  the 


(1)  Walker,  R:  Jesus  and  our  Pressing  Problems,  p,lE6 
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remarriage  of  divorced  people  that  presents 
difficulty,  Jesus  saw  the  cruel  injustice  of  the 
uneq.ual  position  of  man  end.  woman  in  the  divorce 
regulations  of  his  time,  and  his  contributions  were 
a  permanent  addition  to  civilization  and  morality. 
Here  he  went  farther  than  intensifying  the  Old 
Testazuent  law  which  v/ould  allow  remarriage  of 
the  innocent  party;  scourge  the  woman;  but  allow 
the  man  to  be  forgiven  by  the  presentation  of  a 
ram  for  a  trespass    offering;  he  practically 
destroyed  this  lav;  in  his  commands  that  no 
divorce  was  justifiable  except  on  the  grounds 
of  fornication. 

Lav/  of  Perjury, 

The  crime  of  perjury  is  in  reality  a  compound 

sin  for  it  violates  both  the  third  commandment 

which  says:  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 

Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 

(1) 

him  guiltless  7/ho  taketh  his  name  in  vain;"  ajnd 
the  ninth  commandment  which  says:  "Thou  shalt 


(1)    Exodus  20:7 
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(1) 

not  "bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor," 

(2) 

Jesus  says:  "Swear  not  at  all," 

Since  this  idea  has  been  treated  q.uite  fully 
under  another  section,  pages  82  and  84  of  this 
study,  where  it  was  used  as  an  illustration  to 
show  how  Jesus  cajne  to  fulfill  the  law  rather 
than  to  destroy  it,  we  shall  pass  on  to  his  next 
illu strati  on. 

Laws  of  Retaliation  and  Revenge, 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  has  "been  said:  An 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  hut  I 
say  unto  you.  Resist  not  wickedness;  hut  whoever 
smites  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  sJ-so^  And  if  any  man  want  to  go  to  law  with 
thee,  and  to  take  away  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy 
coat  also.  And  whoever  forces  thee  to  go  with 
him  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Give  to  him 
that  asks  thee,  and  from  him  that  wants  to  borrow 

(a) 

from  thee  turn  not  away," 


(1)  Exodus    SO: 16 

(2)  Matthew  5:33 

(3)  Matthew  5:38-42 
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This  is  one  of  the  raost  striking  and  famous 
teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Momit,  "Jesus 
here  apparently  tells  his  disciples  deliberately 
that^a  certain  principle  or  method  of  punishment 
laid  dovm  in  the  law  is  wrong,  sJid  that  the  very 
opposite  principle  should  he  adopted  instead  of 
it.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  'resist  the  evil'  can 
he  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  'an  eye  for  an 
eye,*  All  one  could  say  v/as  that  Jesus  fulfilled 
the  law  hy  correcting  it.  If  the  highest  level 
or  the  'essence  of  the  lav/',  for  example,  is  con- 
tained Ih  the  command  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  the  principle  'eye  for 
eye'  conflicts  with  this  essence  and  Jesus,  "by 
lading  down  the  principle  'resist  not  evil'  corrects 
and  completes  the  law  as  a  whole.  But  it  is 

difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  what  Jesus 

(1) 

meant,  or  that  this  was  his  mind," 

The  principle  of  measure  for  measure  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  Jev/ish  mind  and  heart,  Jesus 


(1)  Montefiore,  C.G.  :  ghe  Synoptic  Oospels.     Vol, II  p. 70 
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^  did  not  abrogate  this  measure;  he  penetrated  "behind 

it.  He  wanted  his  disciples  to  "be  so  utterly  free 
of  self  that  they  would  not  even  desire  humeii 
;3ustice  as  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned. 

"We  are  here  carried  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  lav/  court.  One  element  in  Jewish  law  was  the 
rough  adaptation  of  punishment  to  crime.  From  the 
individual  point  of  view,  recourse  to  law  for  pro- 
tection against  injury  meant  an  attempt  to  retaliate 
upon  the  offender  through  the  arm  of  the  law.  The 
question  is  here  contemplated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  wronged,  not  from  that  of 
social  justice.  So  far  from  seeking  to  injure  his 
oppressor  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  law  to 

inflict  penalties  upon  him,  the  Christian  disciple 

(1) 

should  guietly  submit  to  wrong,"        I  can  not 
ascribe  to  this  last  statement;  to  me,  it  is  as 
sinful  to  just  quietly  acquiesce  to  wrong  as  to 
do  it;  what  I  feel  Christ  meant  was  that  while 
we  should  not  seek  to  have  revenge,  to  have  the 

-»)  .   

(1)  Allen,  W.C.:  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  p,54 

(International  Critical  Cornm,)" 
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law  punish  the  offender  for  the  v/rong  done,  we  should 
nevertheless  make  some  effort  to  make  another 
similiar  offense  impossible,        Jesus  did  not  mean 
his  injunctions  here  to  he  taken  literally;  to 
"turn  the  other  cheek"  would  benefit  neither  person, 
but  might  even  lead  to  graver  offenses  on  the  patt 
of  the  offender  at  some  later  time  jjf  his  tendencies 
along  this  line  would  be  allowed  free  reign,  Christ 
meant,  rather,  that  one  should  not  strike  back; 
that  one  was  to  suppress  any  angry  retort  that 
might  be  made;  that  one  ought  to  forgive  an. 
injury  and  return  evil  for  good. 

Gore  says,  "....the  law  of  the  old  covenant 
was  in  itself  a  limitation  of  human  instinct.  The 
savage  instinct  is  to  rush  blindly  in,  and  do  as 
much  harm  to  an  enemy  as  can  be  done.  The  savage 
satisfies  himself  to  the  full;  he  kills  the  man 
that  has  done  him  and    his  vdfe  and  family  wron^J. 
Now  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  old  covenant 
than  that  it  checks  barbarous  habits  and  puts 
them  under  restraint.  It  is  so  with  the  habit  of 
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animal  sacrifice;  it  is  so  in  the  law  of  revenge. 

The  Mosaic  La,w  stands  by  and  says,  an  eye? 

is  that  the  v/rong  done?  Then  an  eye  may  be  put 

out  in  return;  but  no  more,... The  point  which 

needs  emphasizing  is  that  the  old  law  worked  by 

way  of  gradual  limitation,  not  of  sudden  abolition, 

Bod  dealt  with  men  gradually.  Their  savage  passions 

are  restrained  under  the  Old  Testament  as  a 

preparation  for  the  time  when  they  were  to  be 

brought  under  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  Son 

of  Man,  So  now,  when  the  fullness  of  time  is  come, 

our  Lord  lays  on  this  passion  of  revenge  a  harder 

and  deeper  prescription,  and  says  in  fact  to  each 

of  his  disciples:  A  wrong  aimed  at  thee  as  an 

individua3\is,  so  far  as  thy  feeling  goes,  simply 

to  be  an  occasion  to  show  a  complete  liberty  of 

spirit  and  superiority  to  all  outrage.  The  Lord 

requires  not  moderation  in  revenge,  but  complete 

(1) 

self-effacement, " 

This  teaching  concerning  the  doing  of  good 


(1)  Gore,  Charles:  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  pp, 85-86 
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in  place  of  evil  done  to  one's  self  does  not  mean 
non-interference  when  one  sees  wrong  being  done 
to  others,  "The  world  has  gradually  discovered 
that  when  once  the  right  of  private  revenge  is 
grejited,  the  door  is  throv/n  open  to  all  kinds 
of  evil  and  in;5ustice.  Nothing  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  has  been  so  often  ridiculed  as  his 
precept  of  non-reiistance ;  yet  all  experience 
has  shown  its  wisdom.  So,  far  from  deriding  it 
as  a  wild  paradox,  one  might  almost  believe  that 
Jesus  had  arrived  at  it  by  the  path  of  sober 
reflection.  He  had  observed  as  one  of  the  plain 

(1) 

facts  of  life  that  revenge  defeats  its  own  end," 

The  instinct  of  revenge  has  in  it  something 
that  is  right;  there  is  a  strain  of  the  passion 
of  justice  which  makes  us  want  to  make  the  offender 
suffer  for  the  wrong  done.    But  when  it  is  in  our 
ovm  case  it  seems  to  take  on  the  color  of  selfishness, 
Grod  does  not  want  us  to  administer  justice  in  our 
own  case,  for  then  one  might  not  be  able  to  judge 
^\  sanely  as  in  the  case  of  wrongs  done  to  others. 


(1)  Scott,  E.F. :  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p,V£ 
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As  we  think  of  the  trials  Jesus  had  to  "bear, 
we  cannot  conceive  what  it  must  have  "been  to  Him 
to  bear  the  hideous  insults  and  injustices  of 
men,  the  scathing  denunciations  and  the  pain 
of  the  cross  and  the  flogging;  the  false  accusa- 
tions against  him,  twisted  about  to  make  the 
ones  in  authority  think  He  had  said  blasphemous 
things,  and  yet  he  would  not  retaliate.    His  own 
example  is  by  far  the^reatest  teaching  He  could 
have  given  to  us  concerning  revenge  or  retaliation. 

Again  we  quote  G-ore,  "  He  knew  there  were 

people  watching  him,  and  wondering  whether  He 
were  the  true  Messiah  or  no.  To  have  an  accusation 
brought  against  Him  which  sounded  as  if  true,  anij. 
though  it  was  not  true,  excited  such  fierce  animosity 
against  Him,  this  was  a  profound  trial  of  spirit: 
and  it  is  only  one  instance  where  a  little 
imagination,  if  we  bring  it  to  bear,  shows  us  the 
depth  of  what  our  Lord  had  to  endure  not  only 
in  the  way  of  insults,  but  of  injustices.  Yet 
'when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not;  but  committed 
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(1) 

himself  to  him  that  judge th  righteously." 


Jesus'  teachings  demanded  that  man  do  that 
which  costs  most  moral  effort.  The  natural  impulse 
is  to  go  to  law,  prevent  the  wrong  and  hit  hack, 
Jesus  commanded  men  to  develop  character  "by 
seeking  self-control,  "by  "being  impervious  to 
personal  wrong  and  injury,  "by  never  thinking  of 
revenge.    But  when  our  own  personal  feeling 
has  been  utterly  surpassed  and  suppressed,  then 
it  is  q.uite  possible  that  the  duty  of  social 
justice  may  demand  that  something  he  done.  Thus 
there  are  two  duties  apparent.  As  far  as  mere 
personal  feeling  finally  goes  there  is  the  duty 
of  complete  self-effacement.  But  then,  v/hen  our 
own  wild  instinct  of  revenge  is  completely  under 
control,  then  we  must  think  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  moral  order  of  society  and  what 
that  may  req.uire  of  us, 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not  him  that 
is  evil:  hut  whosoever  smite th  thee  on  thy 


(1)  Gore,  Chas,   :  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  .  p,89 
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right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 

There  might  he  an  untrue  statement  made 
concerning  oneself,  and  from  what  is  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  said  it.  What  then, 
ought  to  be  done,  in  the^-ight  of  the  above 
statement  of  Jesus?  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
utterljr  crush  out  of  ourself  thej  least  desire 
to  take  any  kind  of  revenge  whatever.  We  must 
decline  to  show  in  any  way  that  we  know  who  has 
done  the  wrong;  we  must  go  farther,  we  must 
take  pains  to  look  out  for  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  kindness  to  the  person  v7ho  has  wronged  us. 
No  social  duty  compels  us  to  assert  our  just  cause. 
The  kindness  done  to  the  offender  will  be  worse 
than  the  punishment  for  the  ^tirong  done. 

Jesus  insists  that  mere  acceptance  of  wrong 
would  brand  one  as  a  coward.  But,  to  transcend  so 
far  as  to  return  good  for  evil  means  assertion  of 
one's  personal  honor  and  freedom  and  thus  makes 
one  superior  to  one's  adversary.  This  law  emphasizes 
the  demand  for  human  kindness,  expresses  his  own 
judgment  on  the  futility  of  evil  and  proclaims 
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his  confidence  in  the  power  of  goodness. 

Jesus  in  these  teachings  concerning 
retaliation  and  revenge  indicates  clearly  his 
purpose  of  having  his  followers  responsit^e 
for  their  own  decisions  as  far  as  conduct  goes. 
At  the  same  time  he  set  a  standard  wherehy  measure- 
ments might  be  made  to  keep  them  from  wandering 
about  in  sheer  bevalderment.  The  difficulties  are 
not  too  great;  Jesus  always  understands  all  needs 
perfectly.  After  all,  his  motive  in  these  laws  Q^f 
revenge  and  retaliation    was  to  impress  the  fact 
that  goodness  v/as  an  active  power.  Non-re  si  stanc^e 
of  evil  has  no  meaning  apart  from  a  positive  faith 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  good. 

Love  your  Enemies,. 

Judaistic  law  does  not  say,  in  so  many  words, 

"hate  thine  enemy,"  There  are  a  few  references  which 

might  imply  this  attitude,  such  as:  "Thou  shalt  not 

seek  their^j^ace  nor  their  prosperity  all  thy  days 
forever," 


(1)  Deuteronomy  23:6 
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There  are  many  other  passages  which  would  come 

nearer  the  Christian  standard  such  as:  "If  thou 

meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray  thou 

(1) 

Shalt  surely  bring  it  hack  to  him  again,"  Such 

evidence  would  indicate  that  the  Old  Testament 

law  moved  along  the  right  lines  of  divine 

development,  although  it  had  not  reached  the 

high  goal  set  by  Jesus,     Jesus  in  deepening  and 

"widening  the  Old  Testament  law  of  love,  inculcates 

kindliness  in  disposition,  in  word  and  in  act.  In 

(2) 

disposition  we  are  to  love  our  enemies," 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said:  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy;  but  I  say 
unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  sons  of  jfour 
Father  which  is  in  heaven;  for  he  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sonde th 
rain  on  the  ^ust  and  on  theunjust.     For  if  ye 
love  them  that  love  ye,  v/hat  reward  have  ye?  Do 
not  also  the  Publicans  the  same?  If  ye  salute 


(1)  Exodus  23:4 

(2)  Gore,  Chas. :  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p,98 
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your  brethem  only  what  do  ye  more  than  others? 

do  not  even  the  Gentiles  the  same?  Ye,  therefore, 

shall  "be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
(1) 

perfect." 

Jesus  did  not  mean  that  we  were  to  feel  alike 
toward  all  people;  but  he  would  have  us  will  to 
do  good  toward  all  people.    Just  ignoring  people 
and  refraining  from  doing  evil  toward  them,  is  not 
enough  according  to  G-od^s  standard;  good  must  be 
done.  Being  friends  with  people  of  other  races 
does    not  necessarily  mean  that  we  must  share  our 
innermost  thoughts,  though  many  are  worthy  of 
more  thaxi  our  best;  it  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
share  our  own  bed,  although  we  should  feel  highly 
honored  to  share  our  hospitality  with  many  of 
our  foreign  student  friends  whether  they  be  black, 
or  yellow,  or  red,  or  white,  Haturally,  doing  good 
to  others  brings  a  feeling  of  self-content,  Good- 
v/ill  and  kindliness  are  to  be  shown  others  through 
little  acts  of  courtesy,  grace  and  prayer.  It  is 
what  we  think  people  are  that  often  makes  them 


(1)  Matthew  5:43-48 
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what  we  think  them  to  he.  Grod  redeems  men  "by- 
treating  them  as  men  such  as  they  are  capahle 
of  "becoming,     Jesus  states  his  reg.uirements  for 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom,  along  this  line, 
very  clearly:  it  is  the  ability  to  supersede 
the  natural,  to  do  the  impossi'ble.  Our  principle 
of  conduct  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  real 
striving  toward  the  perfection  of  Gk)d  as 
exemplified  in  Christ's  ovm  character. 

Jesus'  command  here  to  "love  your  enemies" 
is  distinctly  above  our  natural  instincts.  He 
fulfills  this  very  command  most  admirably  in  his 
ovm  life.  The  records  of  his  life,  and  especially 
of  his  passion,  are  full  of  indications  of  his 
deep  and  tender  concern  for  the  highest  moral 
interests  of  his  bitterest,  most  brutal  enemies. 
If  Ke  had  not  shown  us  so  clearly  we  should  never 
have  known  what  the  fulfilment  of  the  precept 
meant,  sc  utterly  alien  to  ordinsJ'y  human  nature 
had  it  alv/ays  been.     The  command  is  given  to  us 
with  the  most  emphatic  and  unqualified  stringency 
and  is  supported  by  the  unvarying  practice  of 
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the  Savioms  himself. 

Jewish  critics  contend  that  this  teaching 
of  Jesus  is  Strang  so  high  that  it  has  failed 
to  "bring  results.  They  contend  that  human  nature 
can  attain  to  the  old  Code l of  the  Law  which  said 
""bear  no  grudge,"  "seek  no  revenge,"  end  "if 
your  enemy  is  distress  and  you  can  help  him  do  so«" 
But  v/hen  men  are  urged  to  go  further,  as  Jesus 
urged  them,  especially  to  go  so  far  as  "to  love 
your  enemies,"  then  they  spy  the  impossible  is 
"being  demanded,  the  command  is  entirely  neglected 
and  things  are  worse  than  they  were*    But  v/e  v;ould 
say  that  these  critics  have  misinterpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "love,"    Jesus  did  not  inean 
that  we  were  to  make  our  enemies  our  intimate 
friends  and  share  our  confidences  with  them,  Ee 
did  mean  that  active  and  helpful  love  must  not 
"be  limited;  that  we  must  wish  no  man  evil;  that 
we  must  do  good  toward  them  so  far  as  it  lieth 
within  our  pov/er  to  do  so;  that  we  must  never  miss 
a  chance  to  do  a  good  turn,  even  to  people  who 
might  go  out  of  their  wa^  to  harm  us. 
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Jesus  ""believed  that  nothing  but  goodness  will 

in  the  end  prove  itself  real,  and  that  we  are 

safe  at  all  times  to  rely  on  it.  To  use  it  toward 

an  enemy  is  not  to  yield  to  it  weakly,  tut  to 

conq.uer  him  by  a  force  superior  to  his  own..,. 

His  whole  purpose  is  to  impress  o^  us  that  goodness 

(1) 

is  an  active  power." 

The  Old  Lav/  differentiated  between  the 

Israelites  and  the  non-Israelites,  but  this  was 

far  from  commanding  anyone  to  "hate  your  enemies," 

There  is  no  such  injunction  in  the  entire  Mosaic 

code,  Jesus  goes  behind  it  all  and  sv/eeps  away  all 

distinctions  in  his  "nev/  law,"    "The  teaching  of 

the  Talmud,  as  a  whole,  hardly  goes  beyond  that 

of  the  present  verse  (43);  it  enjoins  patience 

under  injuries,  kind  treatment  of  others  in  order 

to  receive  the  equivalent  But  of  love  to 

(2) 

enemies  it  seys  nothing," 

It  is  Christ  himself  who  ennables  men  to 
perform  the  impossible  feat  of  loving  their 


(1)  Scott,  E.F. :  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Je sus,p, 74-75 

(2)  McNeills,  A.H. :  The  Gospel  according  to  St,  Matthew 

p. 70 
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enemies.  His  fulfilment  of  the  law,  rather  than 
his  destruction  of  the  sajne,  is  very  clear  and 
evident.  The  Old  Law  grew  constantly;  it  was  the 
"basic  foundation  upon  which  Christ  raised  the  new- 
er interpretations  and  elaborations.  Much  of  the 
high  idealism  of  the  Old  law  remains  in  the  New. 
Without  the  Old  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would 
have  been  impossible. 

The  Old  Law  is  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  the  structure  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
re ared. 

]).  Revisions  or  Reinterpretations  of  the  Old 
Religious  Law  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Super-righteousness. 

The  first  section  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
deals  more  with  morality  as  distinguished  from 
religion,  9Jid  yet  there  can  be  no  separation  of 
the  two.  As  v;e  begin  our  study  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Mat  the  V/  v/e  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  teaches 
one,  great,  outstanding  principle, —  Righteousness! 
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After  speaking  about  the  matters  of  the  law 
and  carrying  the  application  from  the  outward 
deed  to  the  inv/ard  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
soul,  Jesus  went  on  to  spea3c  of  other  practices. 
He  dealt  especially  with  three  very  special  acts 
of  the  religious  life,  all  of  which  had  "been  emph 
sized  in  the  Old  Law,  namely,  almsgiving,  prayer 
and  fasting. 

Characteristically,  He  begins  with  the 
admonition,  "TaJce  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 

(1) 

righteousness  "before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them," 
Th^ighteousness  of  the  Pharisees  had  the 
appearance  of  extending  to  all  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  the  law  and  all  its  practices.  To  Jesus 
this  righteousness  did  not  begin  to  meet  the 
requirements.  True,  it  v/as  the  sort  of  righteous- 
ness that  tithed  "mint  and  anise  and  cummin," 
but  it  neglected  justice,  mercy  and  faith.  The 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  was  such  as  keep 
men  within  the  narrov/  confines  of  the  letter  of 
the  law;  Jesus  demanded  a  righteousness  that  was 


(1)  Matthew  6:1 
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of  the  spirit.  For  His  followers  there  had  to  be 
a  righteousness  far  exceeding  the  righteousness 
of  the  scrihes  and  the  Pharisees.  In  addition 
it  had  to  be  a  righteousness  of  the  heart;  it  was 
not  to  be  paraded  before  men, 

Jesus  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
moral  standard  of  the  past;  it  was  good  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  it  lacked  something,  and  it  was 
that  something  which  he  sought  to  fulfill,  Jesus 
could  not  agree  with  the  Pharisees  who  were  con- 
stantly harking  back  to  the  sayings  of  some 
particular  Rabbi,  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
GrOd  judged  men  according  to  the  heart,  and  not 
according  to  outward  conduct  and  piety,  Jesus  made 
the  inward  state  of  the  heart  the  sole  iiasis  for 
judging  ethical  values,  and  it  was  to  exhibit 
this  absolute  inwardness  of  the  moral  law  that  he 
gave  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Matthew  Jesus  begins  his  teachings  concerning 
the  worthlessness  of  those  outward  acts  of 
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righteousness  that  grow  out  of  the  spirit  of 
ostentation,  rather  than  out  of  an  inward,  upright, 
pious  mindo  Seeking  God^s  approval  had  to  be  the 
dominating  purpose  and  motive  of  all  of  life, 
Jesus  applied  this  domination  of  God^s  approval 
to  three  great  branches  of  humeji  conduct:  duty 
to  God,  duty  to  one's  neighbor,  and  duty  to  one's 
self.  Each  of  these  duties  had  a  t^rpical  form  of 
action  for  its  own  self-expression:  duty  to  God 
expressing  itself  in  prayer,  duty  to  man  in  alms- 
giving, and  duty  to  self  in  self-mastery  or  fasting. 

How  simply  Jesus  regards  human  life  as  bound 

to  move  v/ithin  these  three  directionsl  "There  is 

our  duty  to  God,  That  He  puts  first,  not  to  be 

merged  in  our  duty  to  our  neighbor.  There  is  our 

personal  duty  to  God  as  a  person,  and  it  is  the 

first  and  chief  commandment  to  love  our  God,  Then 

there  is  our  duty  to  our  neighbor;  and  then  also 

is  our  duty  to  ourselves,   'Thou  shalt  love  thy 

(1) 

neighbor  as  thyself,"' 


(1)  Gore,  Chas, :  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p,108 
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Almsgiving. 

Almsgiving  has  already  "been  treated  q.'uite 
fully  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  study,  v/here 
it  V7as  used  to  show  how  Jesus  fulfilled  the  law 
ty  emphasizing  the  fact  that  a  religious  motive 
must  underlie  all  our  acts,  (pages  85-88) 

"Almsgiving  was  regarded  "by  the  Jews  as  very 

meritorious,  "but  many  Jews  would  give  alms  only 

if  the  fact  could  be  publicly  known,  so  that 

men  would  praise  them  for  it  Jesus  condemned 

this  practice,  bidding  his  disciples  to  perform 

(1) 

their  deeds  of  charity  in  secret," 


Prayer, 

From  the  discussion  of  almsgiving  Jesus 
turned  to  prayer.  Some  of  the  people,  especially? 
the  Pharisees,  prayed  in  public  places  for  a  long 
time  that  others  might  see  how  pious  they  were. 
As  a  result  Jesus  said:  "And  when  thou  prayest, 
thou  Shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are:  for  they 


(1)  Barton,  Geo, : 


Jesus  of  Nazareth 


pp, 178-179 
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love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in 

the  comers  of  the  street  that  they  may  be  seen 

of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their 

reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 

thy  closet,  and  v/hen  thou  hast  shut  thy  door 

pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret;  and  thy 

Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 

openly.  But  v/hen  ye  pray  use  not  vain  repetitions 

as  the  heathen  do;  for  they  think  they  shall  "be 

heard  for  much  speaking.  Be  ye  not,  therefore, 

like  unto  them;  for  your  Father  knwweth  what  things 

(1) 

ye  have  need  of,  "before  ye  ask  him," 

According  to  Judaistic  Law  there  was  a  definite 
order  of  daily  prayer  which  was  recited  in  the 
sjrTiagogues  or  hy  the  individuals  privately.  There 
were  many  regulations  regarding  prayer:  there  were 
appointed  times  for  prayef ;  prayers  could  "be  said 
in  any  clean  and  proper  place,  preferably  the 
synagogue;  faces  were  turned  toward  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple;  washing  of  hands 
was  an  obligatory  preparation  for  prayer;  people 


(1)  Matthew  6:5-8 
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stood  in  reverent  attitude  during  prayer;  a  certain 

decorum  had  to  "be  observed  in  dress,  posture  and 

undertone  in  which  prayers  were  said,  "The  Jewish 

ideal  of  prayer  as  it  is  disclosed  to  us  in  Taimaite 

sources  comprises  under  the  word  Kawv/anah  attention, 

intention,  concentration  of  mind  and  devoutness  of 
(1) 

spirit," 

Jesus,  being  a  Jew,  had  kept  all  these  practices. 
But  he  recognized  the  empty  formalism  and  desire 
for  public  applause.  So  He  again  preaches  inv/ardness 
of  spirit,  sincerity  and  humility.  He  is  not  think- 
ing of  the  ritual  and  prayers  of  the  synagogue  service, 
and  most  certainly  not  depreciating  synagogical 
worship.  But  he  is  very  much  concerned  about  his 
disciples,  8Jid  very  anxious  that  they  form  the  habit 
of  private  prayer  and  practice  it,  as  He  himself  is 
doing.  He  warned  them  not  to  iraitate  the  hypocritical 
Pharisees,  nor  yet  the  heathen  who  delight  in  vain 
repetition.  It  is  the  Pharisaic  enjoyment  of 
publicity  that  Jesus  condemns. 


(1)  Moore,  Geo.F. :      Judaism       Vol,  II  p,2E5 
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Lyttelton  says,  ^  concerning  the  Pharisees 

and  their  praying,  they  chose  certain  places,  not 

"because  they  were  quiet,  but  because  they  were 

crowded;  and  they  made  it  impossible  for  their 

minds  to  be  fixed  on  God,  because  they  purposely 

tunaed  their  thoughts  throughout  on  man.  Their 

object  was  to  hear  expressions  of  admiration  from 

the  onlookers;  if  they  heard  them  they  attended  i 

to  them;  if  they  did  not  hear  them  still  they 

(1) 

listened  for  them," 

Jesus,  when  asked  to  teach  his  disciples 
how  to  pray,  did  not  enter  into  any  philosophical 
explajiation  of  prayer,  nor  did  he  set  forth  a  long 
list  of  rules  relative  to  time,  place,  or  attitudes 
concerning  prayer.  He  knew  that  when  He  prayed  G-od 
answered  prayers.  So  he  gave  to  the  disciples  the 
Lord's  prayer  as  a  simple  statement  of  what  they 
might  pray  for.    This  prayer  was  undoubtedly 
intended,  not  as  a  form  prayer,  but  as  a  general 
type  of  thing  which  men  might  pray  for.  There  are 
^J)  two  general  divisions,  one  asking  for  the  glory 


(1)  Lyttelton,  E.  :     The  Sermon  on  the  Llount,  pp, 228-229 
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of  God,  and  the  other  for  the  good  of  men. 

Praying  for  the  hallowing  of  the  name  of  God 

brings  awe  mingled  with  the  sweet  sense  of  His 

infinite  holiness  and  majesty.     Then  follows  the 

request  for  the  coming  of  God's  reign  on  earth. 

But  from  the  high  idealism  of  the  coming  kingdom 

Jesus  comes  down  to  everyday  necessities:  "Give 

us  this  day  our  daily  "bread,"  which  is  as 

important  to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor,  for  "God 

intended  "bread  to  "be  a  kind  of  sacrament  of  his 

soul  and  love,  a  means  of  grace,  a  spiritual 
(1) 

uplift," 

But  no  matter  when  we  pray,  or  where  we  are 
when  we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  God,  if  we 
are  honest  we  must  deal  with  sin,  and  so  there 
is  added:  "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors,"    Added  to  this  personal  petition 
is  another:  "Bring  us  not  into  temptation  but 
deliver  us  from  evil," 


0) 


(1)  Walker,  R.  :  Jesus  and  our  Pressing  Problems,  p,48 
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The  prayer-life  of  Israel  swung  to  its  highest 
level  during  the  prophetic  era," Later  iljf)ecame  a 
mere  prescrilDed  practice  of  the  faithfal.  Not  only 
was  praying  prescrihed,  hut  the  prayer  was  provided 
with  prayers.  Instead  of  pouring  out  his  ovjn  heart 
in  his  own  free  fashion,  there  were  prayers  prepared 
for  hira  for  aliuost  every  occasion  and  emergency. 
Prayer  became  a  cult  and  a  ceremony,  and  the  prayers 
were  formal,  impersonal,  liturgical  and  ritualistic, 
rather  than  free,  spontaneous  releases  of  elemental 
emotions  ,,,  .Prayer  came  to  Jesus  "by  social  inheri- 
tance, hut  for  him  it  was  much  more  than  a  practice 
that  came  to  him  from  a  praying  people. .The 
conventional,  ritualistic  and  liturgical  prayers 
of  the  past  and  present  did  not  satisfy  his  religious 

instincts. .Like  Jeremiah  "before  him,  he  poured 

(1) 

forth  his  innermost  soul  to  G-od," 

So  v/e  find  Jesus,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
teaching  that  prayer  ought  to  he  private  and  personal, 
as  well  as  ri tuaJLi stic ;  for  him  it  was    "an  inner 
precinct  in  which  man  stands  alone  with  his  Maker, 


(1)    Bundy,  W,E. :  The  Religion  of  Jesus,     p. 182 
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where  no  curious  eye  may  look  on,"      He  re;)ects 
prayer  as  a  religious  good-work  as  exemplified  in 
the  Old  Code,  also  prayer  on  public  parade  as  a 
distorted  devotion  to  a  true  religious  value. 

Prayer  was  the  very  breath  of  Jesus^life; 
he  knew  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  strength  that 
came  with  it.  He  saw  men  weak  where  they  might 
have  been  strong,  anxious  and  full  of  cares  v/hen 
they  might  have  had  peace,  all  because  they  did 
not  pray.     Some  went  through  forms  of  praj^^er  but 
did  not  pray.  He  returns  to  the  sabject  of 
prayer  yet  another  time,  saying:  "Ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you;  seek  and  ye  shall  find;  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you," 

Here  again  we  discover  Jesus  enlarging, 
beautifying,  adapting  and  elaborating  the  ancient 
law  concerning  pra;j'"er  until  it  meets  the  needs 
of  his  people.  He  condemns  the  fonn  and  ritualistic 
prayers  of  the  Pharisees  on  the  street  corners 
and  urges  private,  individual  prayer  apart  from 
men.  Yet  he  did  not  destroy  the  Old,  but  fulfilled 
it  in  the  Kew, 

(1)  Bundy,  W.E. :  The  Religion  of  Jesus  p,185 
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Fasting. 

A  third  form  of  righteousness  which  men  were 
to  "be  concerned  about  lest  the  hidden  motive  might 
be  merely  to  be  seen  of  men  was  fasting.  Many  of 
the  people,  especially  the  Pharisees,  made  them- 
selves look  so  miserable  when  they  fasted  just 
because  they  wanted  men  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  that  they  might  know  how  religious  they  were 
by  their  keeping  of  the  fasts.  Jesus  said  men 
ought  to  look  happy  and  cheerful  when  they  fasted 
so  men  would  not  know  they  were  fasting,  God  alone 
needed  to  know  it,  "Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not 
as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  co-antenance ;  for 
they  disfigure  their  faces  that  they  may  appear 
unto  men  to  fast.  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint 
thine  head,  and  v/ash  thine  face,  that  thou  appear 
not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which 

is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret 

(1) 

shall  reward  thee  openly," 

Here  Jesus  took  for  granted  that  there  were 


(1)  Matthew  6:16-18 
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definite  times  for  fasting;  that  the  rules  and 
laws  for  fasting  were  knom  to  the  people,  Jesus 
urges  that  fasting  be  done  in  private  as  prayer 
ajnd  almsgiving,   too.  He  laiows  full  well  that 
doing  it  just  to  "be  seen  of  men  will  avail 
nothing;  it  is  only  when  one  fasts  in  secret 
that  one  will  have  the  "blessed  recompense  which 
comes  to  a  truly  humhle  heart  before  God,  Accord- 
ing to  Jesus  self-denial  and  fasting  in  public 
is  mere  o stent atiimi  and  show;  abstention  from 
certain  kinds  of  food  and  recreation  on  particular 
days  or  at  appointed  times,  without  true  humility 
of  heart  which  should  accompany  it,  is  mere 
formalism  and  not  worth  anything  in  the  sight  of 
God,  »Vhat  Jesus  said  about  fasting  here  refers 
again  to  personal  observances;  he  urged  inwardness 
of  feeling  rather  than  shov/  and  display.  It  is 
truly  prophetic  in  form  and  as  such  fulfills  the 
Old  Testament  law, 

"  it  is  ridiculous  to  stiippose  that  our 

Lord  is  here  slighting  social,  religious  acts; 
acts  which  are  performed  by  the  Church  as  a  body. 
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and  in  the  performance  of  which  we  have  the 
encouragement  which  comes  of  cooperation,  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community 
as  well  as  to  God.  And  most  of  all  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  is  discourag- 
ing common  fasts,  "but  not  common  prayer  and  alms- 
giving. In  no  case  is  our  Lord  undervaluing  the 
common  religious  acts,  But  he  is  indicating  the 
new  motive  of  religious  action,  v/hether  it  be 

prayer  or  almsgiving  or  fasting.  Its  motive  is  to 

(1) 

be  Grod,  not  man," 

Jesus  says  very  little  relative  to  fasting 
in  comparison  to  what  he  teaches  about  prayer. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  much  misused  in  his  day,  vrnat 
he  is  most  concerned  about  is  that  the  motive 
underlying  the  religious  rite  of  fasting  be 
right,  "The  Lord  as  in  the  case  of  almsgiving  and 
prayer,  assumed  that  his  audience  practiced  fast- 
ing as  an  ordinary  act  of  piety,  although  he 
defended  the  omission  of  it  by  his  personal 
m/)  followers  as  long  as  he  was  with  them," 


(1)  Gore,  Ghas. :  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  p,114 

(2)  McNeille,  A.H.  :  Gospel  According  to  Llatt,  p. 82 
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Everything  is  dependent  4pon  truth  in  the 
inwardness  of  life.  The  prevailing  idea  of 
fasting  is  that  it  is  an  act  of  humiliation 
"before  G-od,  and  it  seems  to  be  indi ssoluhly 
connected  with  the  act  of  penitence. 

"Besides  the  fasts  which  individuals  observed 

for  specific  reasons,  fasting  was  also  practiced 

as  a  religious  exercise  "by  such  as  aspired  to  a 

superior  piety  "^Vhen  it  becf^jne  the  custom 

of  pious  people  ,  doubtless  many  adopted  it  because 

(1)  in 

it  was  the  custom  of  such  people,"      It  was/ all 
probability  this  very  superficipJLity  that 
bothered  Jesus  most  as  far  as  fasting  was  concerned. 
Sincerity  and  genuineness  were  at  all  times  the 
most  earnestly  desired  by  Jesus, 


(1)  Moore,  Geo,  F, :     Judai sm        Vol,  II  Po261 
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That  Jesus  lived  and  worked  at  a  time  when 
there  were  many  cross  currents  and  conflicting 
tendencies  has  "been  shown  in  our  study.  But 
all  His  teachings  come  from  the  main  stream  of 
Jewish  religious  life.  Righteousness  involved 
certain  ritualistic  performances,  and  the  demand 
for  ceremonial  purity  and  ritual  correctness  was 
very  strong.  There  appeared  the  exaggerated 
ritualism  of  the  Sssenes,  Jesus,  coming  to  fulfill 
the  law,  soon  discovered  that  the  overemphasis  was 
upon  these  phases  of  Judaistic  life  and  completely 
obscured  the  more  general  obligations.  To  the 
Pharisees  the  exact  keeping  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  v/as  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  adherence 
to  the  general  ethical  obligations  and  duties.  Jesus' 
ethical    teaching,  however,  was  directly  in  line 
vriLth  the  ethical  advance  of  Judaism  at  that  time, 
"He  transformed  the  ethical  ideal  into  an  ethical 
imperative  and  in  comparison  with  it  relegated 
the  ritual  duties,  even  though  commended  in  Torah, 
to  a  distinctly  secondary  and  essentially  unessential 
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(B)  position;        definitely  opDOsed  the  Pharisaic 

"  (1) 
extension  of  priestly  purity  to  la^/men." 

Although  not  mentioned  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  we  knov/  that  Jesus  violated  the  law  of 
the  keeping  of  the  Sab  "bath  whenever  He  felt  that 
service  to  mankind  was  more  important.  He  ate 
with  sinners  where  there  was  no  attempt  made 
to  observe  the  laws  of  purity,  in  order  to  save 
them  and  make  them  members  of  the  Kingdom.  He 
restated  the  ethical  ideals  of  Judaism  clearly 
and  forcibly,  declaring  them  to  be  the  ideals  of 
conduct  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

All  this  meant  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Torah,  Jesus'  enemies  were  ready  to  concede  thit 
love  82id  continued  service  were  commended  in 
the  law,  but  at  the  same  time  insisted  that 
ceremonial  and  ritual  precepts  also  had  to  be  obeyed 
meticulously.  Jesus'  mind  was  so  saturated  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  that  it  is  difficult 


(1)  Branscomb,  B.H. :  Jesus  and  the  Law  of  Moses  p,262 
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to  tell  whether  he  is  consciously  q.iioting  Old 
Testament  or  expressing  his  own  thoughts  in 
original  statements.  In  his  teachings  moral 
perceptions  have  "become  finer  and  deeper;  very 
often  he  would  take  an  idea  expressed  hy  those  of 
olden  times  and  restate  it  in  new  and  more  striking 
language,  Vvliatever  he  found,  in  current  teachings 
that  impressed  him  as  true  and  beautiful  he  made 
his  own.  Yet,  he  did  more  than  revise  and  purify 
Judaistic  teachings;  he  added  a  higher  morality, 

Jesus  imposed  a  unity  on  the  moral  law  such 
as  it  had  never  possessed.  He  transformed  it  from 
an  outward  observance  of  a  multitude  of  precepts 
often  in  radical  conflict  v/ith  each  other,  to  an 
inv/ard  formative  principle,   springing  out  of  a 
new  relationship  to  God,  In  Judaism  religion  and 
right  actionwere  brought  very  close  together; 
but  for  them  morality  and  religion  were  not 
inseparable  as  they  weie  in  the  teachings  of 
Je  sus, 

Jesus  a2so  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
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individual  rather  than  the  nation  as  a  whole,  "The 
moral  quality  of  an  act  is  made  to  consist  in 

the  thought  or  intention  that  lies  "behind  it  

In  the  »^ermon  on  the  Mount  it  is  the  inwardness 
which  marks  the  true  righteousness  which  concerns 
Jesus.  He  shov/s  that  the  sin  of  murder  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  deed  as  in  the  impulse  of  hate 
which  prompts  it;  that  adultery    springs  out  of  impure 
desire;   that  all  action  is  only  the  expression  of 
something  that  is  within  man.  Hence  he  declares 
that  the  good  or  evil  of  an  act  consists  whooly  in 
its  motive,  and  that  the  moral  task  is  nothing 

(1) 

else  than  the  right  ordering  of  the  inward  life," 

Jesus  himself  was  "horn  under  the  law"  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  ever  consciously 
broke  with  the  law.  Yet  he  does  make  a  clear  and 
sharp  distinction  "between  the  essential  commandments 
and  the  ceremonial  and  ritualistic  practices  of 
the  traditional  law,  thus  lifting  the  spiritual 
life  to  a  new  level.  It  v;as  his  ovm  character  and 


(1)  Scott,  E.F. :  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p. 19 
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example  that  gave  reality  to  this  ideeJL;  all  that 
Jesus  taught  was  exemplified  in  his  o\m  life. 

What  then  v^as  Jesus'  attitude  toward  the 
law?  His  enemies  v-ere  constantly  seeking  to 
detect  him  in  violations  of  the  la,w,  but  at  most 
they  could  accuse  him  of  only  trivial  offenses  against 
the  Sahhath  regulations.  He  insisted  that  men 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  Pharisees,  v/ho  sat  in  Moses 
seat,  even  though  they  were  the  ones  directly 
responsible  for  his  very  ov;n  death  letter  on.  He 
quarreled  v/ith  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
not  because  they  upheld  the  lav/,  but  because  they 
perverted  it  in  their  interpretations  of  it.  He 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  scriptures,  especiplly 
in  the  Torah;  but  he  protested  against  the  overgrowth 
of  traditions;  it  is  sometimes  held  that  he  aimed 
at  nothiiig  more  thsn  to  restore  the  Mosaic  Code 
to  its  rightful  authority, 

Jesus  observed  the  law;  his  o\m  religious  life 
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Was  nurtured  by  it,  ojid  he  always  regarded  it  with 
utmost  reverence.  He  took  for  granted  that  his 
teachings  were  in  complete  harmony  with  God^s  law 
aJid  that  he  was  only  securing  for  it  a  larger  and 
truer  fulfilment.  Instead  of  destroying  the  law 
he  insisted  that  his  followers  must  yield  it  even 
a  stricter  obedience  than  did  the  Pharisees  and  scribe 
Yet,  despite  all  this,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  himself  was  unconscious  of  any  abrogation  of 
the  lav;,  he  did  make  the  breach  with  it  inevitable. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  he  brought  it  did 
lead  to  its  eventual  dissolution. 

That  his  teachings  did  eventuate  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  lav/  v/as  evident  in  his  conflict 
with  tradition,  which  is  clearly  indicated  in  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  legal 
religion;  what  he  rejected  v/as  not  the  traditional 
law,  but  the  legal  tradition  which  made  the 
principle  necessary.    He  felt  that  the  service  of 
God  was  never  meant  to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
stated  rules  which  had  to  be  revised  and  endlessly 
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multiplied  and  guarded  as  time  went  on,  with  new 

clauses  and  exceptions  to  meet  growing  needs. 

To  him  religion    was  something  different  from  law, 

Jesus  admitted  that  the  Mosaic  law  eajiie  from 
G-od,  but  he  maintained  that  these  laws  were  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  importance.  He  declared  the  law  of 
the  Decalogue  as  alone  a'osolutely  binding,  thus 
simplyfying  the  law  and  throwing  all  the  stress 
on  the  moral  elements.  He  held  that  all  the  other 
laws  existed  merely  as  a  safeguard  for  these 
fundamental  rules  of  right  living  as  laid  do\m  in 
the  ten  commandments. 

He  went  even  farther  in  his  distinctions 
"between  the  ritual  and  the  moral  laws.  In  Judaism 
ceremonial  and  ethical  duties  were  on  the  same 
level.  It  was  wrong  to  commit  murder  and  adultery; 
it  was  equally  wrong  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  food 
or  to  carry  burdens  on  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  declared 
the  ceremonial  element  secondary  and  insisted  that 
\ihen  the  two  conflicted  the  Sabbath  Law  must  alv/aj''s  give 
way. 
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In  Jesus  estimation  the  most  diligent  service 
to  God  and  man  eould  mean  nothing  unless  it  arose 
spontaneously  out  of  the  right  vail.  It  is  this  idea 
which  characterizes  the  v/hole  criticism  of  the  Law 
which  occupies  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  The  old 
commandments  were  inadequate  because  they  took  no 
account  of  the  inward  quality  of  the  moral  action, 
Jesus  realized  that  the  will  v/as  superior  and 
that  it  couldn't  be  directed  by  mere  outward  rules. 
He  never  questioned  the  authority  of  the  law,  but 
he  never  hesitated  in  pointing  out  defects  end  in 
attempting  to  elaborate  it  to  meet  the  needs, 
Jesus  reverenced  the  old  law  but  he  also  fulfilled 
it  in  enlarging  it  that  it  might  meet  the  needs  of 
his  day  and  age, 

"Not  only  then,  did  Jesus  reduce  the  law  to 
its  purely  ethical  requirements,  end  simplify 
even  these  until  they  could  all  be  comprised  in  one 
or  two,  but  he  showed  that  in  the  last  resort 
the  very  idea  of  the  law  must  give  place  to  another. 


f 
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The  real  task  of  men  was  to  attain  to  a  moral 

autonomy.  They  were  to  "bring  their  wills  into  such 

harmoiiy  with  the  will  of  G-od,  that  on  every 

occasion,  however  new  or  unexpected,  they  should 

laiow  what  God  desired  of  them,  and  do  it  of  their 

own  accord,     Christianity  hasnever  yet  arisen  to 

the  height  of  this  ideal  of  Jesus  A  time 

may  never  come  when  it  will  be  safe  to  release  men 

from  all  extempl  law,  end  trust  them  to  the 

sole  direction  of  their  ovjn  vriLll,  Jesus  himself 

recognized  that  no  nan  can  possess  the  right  will 

until  he  has  undergone  a  profound  inv/ard  change, 

(1) 

He  made  his  ethic  conditional  on  his  religion." 


(1)     Scott,  E,F,  :    Ethical.  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p,36 
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